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- TASS WINDOW NUMBER 503 


r i T ji fe is Me Aga ; Poster... Kukrinsky. Text... D. Bidny 


/ KPATKAA BHOFPAMKA MAWHCTCKOrO raga / | rT ere 


A Short Biography of a Fascist Reptile 


Still green in his development as a fascist, 
He went to work for factory-owners as a spy, 

Trying for all he was worth 

To spy out and carry tales about workers. 


The clearly pogromist shouter, 

Never taking his eyes off the bosses, 

Recruited ignorant rabble from Munich beer halls 
To go out and destroy the working class. 


8 MAWHCTCKOM BOSPACTE CBOEM ELE SENEHOM OPATENb 9POCTHO —NOrPOMHbIM 
4 MABPHKAHTOR OH HAEMHbIM BbiN WNKOHOM C XO3MEB HE CNYCKAA rnAs 
CTAPAAC H3 MOCHEMHHX cH 0 MHJHXEHCKAM NMBHbIM CoPOM BEPGOBAN OH TEMHbIM z 
OH HA PABOYHX MOHOCHN 4TOB PASTPOMATE PABOYMH KNACC Hangman, savage, knave in the evil game of banker, 


Having poisoned the blood of the Germans with racism 
He began throwing the works of the geniuses into 
Bonfires to give birth to the Middle Ages. 


He turned “Mein Kampf,” “My Struggle,” his book 
His fascist balderdash with its piratic ideology 
Into an item of income. 

It is his milch cow. 


The beast, the “Hitler man-eater,” shook the world 
With war, wanting to make the whole earth fascist. 
Like a mad dog, throwing himself heedlessly against 
Everybody, he grappled with the Sovietland. 


NANAY, AMKAPb, .BANET” GAHKUPCKOM 3NOH UrPbI MEMH KOMN@”! Moa 60Pb60"! KHMDKOHOYKY CBOW, 
PACKCTCKOE NPHBHB TEPMOHUGM THUNOKPOBLE MAWHCTCKYH FANKMATbHO 
TBOPEHbS FEHHEB OH CTAN WEbIPATE B KOCTPbI. C .HMEONOrHEH” PO3BOHHOH, 
YT06 BOSPOAWTb’ CPENHEBEKOBDE:, OH NPEBPATHN B CBOW MOXOMHYH CTATbH) The bandit learned the strength of the Soviet repulse! 


OHA ABNAETCA EFO KOPOBOH MOHHOH : ; 3 
. The beast is still dangerous though wandering around 


In delirium, yelling hoarsely the eastern front is “hell. 
And the western front promises him new worries. 


Forward, comrades! 
We must finish off this vile fascist reptile in 1942. 


SBEPb, .FHTMEP—NMOMOEN”— OH MMP NOTPAC BounOA. EWE ONACEH SBEPb, xdTb MEYETCA B BPEAY 


QAWHCTCKMM CHENATb OH XOTEN BECh WAP JEMHON BOCTO , ; 
, YHbIM @POHT, XPHNA, OH HADBIBAET AnoM ”, 
' TICOM BEWEHbIM HA BCEX KMfaaCh GES PascoPa, A sang saa EMY CYNMT BEQY 
on 8 CXBATHY PMHYNCA c COBETCKON CTPaHOR. TOBAPMWIA BNEPEQ i] B COPOK BTOPOM rony 
BAHANT HSBEAAN MOWb COBETCKOFO OTHOPA! AOMKHb! MOKOHYMT MbiC MAWMCTCKKM NOANbIM ragom | | 


AIAUM KH KH Kuk OHINMKe dE _ reKCT=f Bennie é : 
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Leningrad, 1941. High School stu- 
dents putting up war posters in the 
streets. Editorial boards of the Tass 
news agency read the dispatches and 
from them suggest themes to the 
artists for posterizing in “Tass Win- 
dows.” By noon, on a given day, the 
artists have their sketches ready. By 
evening the posters are being sten- 
cilled. The next day they are put on 
display by the students 
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The cost of silk-screening 
five hundred copies of this & 
poster in three colors on 
adequate paper, 24 x 32 
inches, ts $5.00 for the pa- 
per and 75c for printing 
paints. Original printing 
equipment (see following 
pages) costs about $10.00, 
and ts good for 100,000 prints 


Poster by Harry Stern- 
berg in the Artists for 
Victory Poster Compe- 
tition, now circulating. 
500 prints of this pos- 
ter, costing about 2c 
each, could be printed 
in color by two people 
working three days 


WAR ART FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


A PLAN FOR VISUALIZING IN MILLIONS OF POSTERS THE 
DEMOCRATIC AIMS FOR WHICH WE ARE FIGHTING 


BY HARRY STERNBERG 
“.. THE OFFICE of Civilian Defense is interested in getting 


war art from the bottom up, instead of from the top down.” This 
statement was made by Mr. Walter Baermann, Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion Adviser, Section of Volunteer Talents, Office of Civilian 
Defense, when he addressed the Committee on Art and Education 
in Society at the Museum of Modern Art recently. This is a 
challenge. It is a challenge to create a truly democratic war art. 
It is a challenge to the principles for which we are fighting. It is 
a challenge we can answer. 

To answer these needs we can design and reproduce millions 
of war posters and distribute them all over the country in a 
maximum time of two weeks, from start to finish. We can also 
replace these posters with new ones as frequently as they are 
needed. Every victory, every vital piece of news, every call to 
the people could be spread in posters over the face of America. 
Our heroes and their exploits could be celebrated with posters 
in every city and community. We could show every American 
the nature of the enemy we are fighting and the things we are 
fighting for. There is need for an organized, nation-wide use of 
art to inspire, educate, and direct the people of America during 
and after this “all out” war. Literally millions of posters, pic- 
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tures, and pamphlets are urgently needed, and this need will 
continue to grow. 

Such a wide distribution of posters is being accomplished 
successfully in the Soviet Union. Their “Tass Windows” are 
produced with unbelievable speed. Editorial boards read the 
news dispatches, and from them suggest themes to the artists. 
By noon, on a given day, the artists have their sketches ready. 
By evening the posters are being stencilled. The next day the 
posters are put on display. 

We can do an even better job here. Poster artists in Russia are 
limited by the relatively slow, clumsy stencil process. We have 
available the speedier, fluent, silk screen process. By coordinat- 
ing the already existing art groups and the school art classes, 
each group could not only design, but also reproduce its own 
posters in any quantities needed. Silk screen is the only logical 
means of achieving this, and it is not even necessary to create a 
new organization to do the work. The art departments of all the 
schools and art organizations throughout the country stand 
ready to contribute to the special needs of their communities. 
These groups should be used to carry out this plan. The Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Office of War Information could mobil- 
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ize these forces under their joint command and produce an army 
of art students and artists, equipped and ready to serve. 

This plan for the coordination and use of volunteer art talents 
could work, I believe, in the following manner. As the need 
develops for dealing with a subject in posters, the government 
agency involved would present to the OCD or OWI the informa- 
tion requiring dissemination. The latter would send to each 
school and art groups a circular containing the ideas, slogans, 
and other directional information needed for each poster cam- 
paign. The art teachers would then bring the problem before 


their classes, and the students would design posters in accord- 


ance with the material presented. The best of the posters could 
be chosen by committees designated by the OCD and OWT for 
each community. The posters approved by the committees 
could be reproduced by each school, in the quantities needed in 
each community, by using the silk screen process. 

The emphasis in this article, and the heart of the whole plan, 
lies in the ability of each art group not only to design, but also 
to reproduce its own posters in any quantities required. Many 
schools already have silk screen equipment, and are teaching the 
technique. It is extremely simple to learn, as is indicated by its 
use today in high school art departments. The total equipment 
needed for making posters is inexpensive, and the equipment is 
so compact that little space is needed for the printing frame and 
the paints. All the materials needed are readily available and 
are inexpensive. American-made materials can be used where 
silk cannot be had. Five hundred prints of a three-color poster 
could be printed by two people in three days for as little as two 
cents each, making possible the replacing of posters with new 
ones at frequent intervals. Esthetically, too, this is a logical pos- 
ter medium because it is essentially a stencil technique. Posters 
produced with it would tend to have the necessary simplicity, 
boldness, and brightness that a good poster requires. 

The distribution of these posters could be accomplished with- 
out adding to the heavily burdened U. S. mail. By involving all 


the defense organizations in each community, and by using the 
students in the schools who had not participated in making the 
posters, each community could be covered with posters in a 
short time. These posters could be hung by the students in public 
places as they are in Russia — in railway stations, meeting halls, 
churches, moving picture lobbies, on fences and posts, in store 
windows and any other spots that people pass frequently. In 
this way, as each situation developed which needed expression 
in posters, the country could be supplied with millions of posters 
within two to three weeks. Such a quick response to the imme- 
diate need for a particular poster campaign, resulting in the 
appearance of the finished posters all over the country, would 
eive to America an important new weapon for winning the war 
and an even more potent educational force for building the post- 
war world. The result of such a program would be a working 
and effective democratic war art —an art of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

The very low cost of producing these posters could be borne 
by the government when a national problem was involved and by 
the communities when a special local problem was involved. 
A standard scale of cost of production could be established, since 
expenses would involve only the cost of the materials used. Pos- 
ters could be produced in standard sizes, and the cost of making 
them in two, three, and four colors could quickly be determined. 
The records of the WPA, which has used silk screen extensively 
for poster-making, would also be available. 

Through this plan thousands of art students, teachers, and 
artists would have an opportunity to serve actively and usefully 
as artists in the war effort. Esthetic standards would be main- 
tained by teacher and committee supervision, and many new 
and important esthetic developments could result from such 
widespread creative experimentation. There would be an oppor- 
tunity for the growth of a richer, more vital art which would be 
far more effective than the cold “silk stocking sales technique” 
that predominates in our present war posters. 


LEFT: The author with a print made from paper stencil, the simplest type for silk screen work. Stencil shapes are cut in thin paper and 
glued to screen. Open areas will print. Note master drawing on wall, CENTER: Another type of stencil is made by painting with ordinary 
glue those areas of the screen which should be stopped out, leaving the printing areas unglued. RIGHT: A more flexible stencil technique is 
to paint with lithographic ink the areas that are to print, holding the screen over the master drawing as a guide as seen in center photograph 
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The artists are eager to serve. Many have, as individuals, vol- 
unteered their talent to local Civilian Defense organizations, and 
some sporadic production has resulted from this. A very few 
artists have had their work used by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Except for these, the only other opportunities open to ar- 
tists have been several poster competitions. Aside from the 
months of delay involved in concluding such competitions, they 
have also resulted in a discouraging waste of energy for many 
artists. The outstanding example of this is in the recent com- 
petition held by Artists for Victory, Inc. This widely-publicized 
national poster competition brought in a flood of some 2200 
posters from all parts of the country. Through prizes, and the 
purchase of others for reproduction by a few companies, pos- 
sibly 22 out of the 2200 will eventually be used. In my plan the 
larger part of the designs created would be used, avoiding just 
such waste. This plan also would eliminate the disadvantages 
resulting from artists sending sketches to Washington for ap- 
proval and reproduction, This is a slow and unwieldy procedure. 
During the lengthy time involved, the situation illustrated in the 
poster could change so completely that the effectiveness of the 
poster would be lost. Changing and dynamic situations are 
typical of these times, and require immediate and dynamic 
expression in posters. 

The entire social and economic life of the people is being 
reorganized and directed towards winning the war and building 
the peace to follow. Men are leaving farms, factories, and offices 
to become soldiers. Women are rapidly being trained to replace 
men in industry. Production has swiftly changed over from 
producing for peace needs to war needs. Civilians are engaging 
in many phases of volunteer war work. Our every activity is 
being closely controlled and guided for wartime living. What 
we eat, what we wear, what we use, how we travel, and what we 
buy, are all being affected. Our educational system is being 
reorganized for a closer participation in the war effort. The 


LEFT: Lithographic crayon used instead of ink. CENTER: Next step is to cover screen with glue and wash out with benzine which carries 


away drawing but not glue, leaving open areas for printing. RIGHT: Printing is done by placing paper beneath screen and drawing oil 
color once across with an instrument like a window-cleaner’s blade. Each color requires a separate stencil and impression, but the num- 
ber of prints is unlimited. For more information see MaGAziNE OF ART, July, 1940. Also Mr. Sternberg’s book, reviewed in October, 1942 
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people accept all of this willingly and eagerly, but these drastic 
changes in our social and economic lives call for careful direc- 
tion and education in order to achieve successful results. The 
poster is a powerful propaganda weapon in such a program. 

All of the Civilian Defense organizations — the Air Warden 
Service, Nurses Aides, Auxiliary Fire, Auxiliary Police, Plane 
Plotting, ete. — have constant need for posters, for recruiting 
purposes, for emergency announcements, and for visual educa- 
tion. Countless fund-raising organizations such as the USO, 
the Red Cross, and other relief agencies require posters. Cam- 
paigns are being conducted for the conservation of scrap of al! 
kinds, fats, rubber, bones, paper, metals, and old clothes for 
which posters are also needed. Aside from these sources for 
the use of art, with which most of us are already familiar, new 
and more important needs are developing. The national health 
campaign which is being planned by the OCD will need posters 
for education in health. National good health is important for 
winning the war. People must be informed on diet relative to 
increased rationing. Sufficient sleep and recreation, proper 
dress to meet the difficult fuel situation, medical care with a 
limited number of available doctors and limited hospital facil- 
ities are all important subjects for education through the 
poster. 

There are changes yet to come in which constant guidance 
and education will be needed. There is the growing problem 
of the care of children while mothers work in war industries. 
New war industries create serious housing situations. Com- 
munities with limited sanitary facilities must deal with the 
sudden influx in huge numbers of workers and their families. 
There will be the enormous problem of the rehabilitation of 
people physically and mentally hurt by the war. After the war, 
we face the tremendous job of the reconstruction of America 
to peacetime living. Art can play a vital part in this many- 
sided program — art from the bottom up. 


The new museum at Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Eliel Saarinen, architect. On the steps stands a version of the famous 
statue, Foke Filbyter, by Carl Milles, sculptor in residence at Cranbrook. The high arcade separates the art library from the museum 
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CRANBROOK’S NEW 
MUSEUM 


BY FLORENCE DAVIES 


THIS NEWEST OF American museums was designed by 
Eliel Saarinen, president of the Cranbrook Art Academy at 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and director of eraduate studies 
in architecture. The building is two rectangular units joined 
by an arcade or loggia, approached by flights of broad low steps. 
In the beauty of its proportions and its inherent dignity it is 
classical in feeling, but in its sheer, clean lines, its restraint in 
respect to ornament, and in its essential simplicity, it bespeaks 
the honesty and vigor of the contemporary spirit. 

Surrounded by handsome plantings, the museum is flanked 
on the south by the pool of the Tritons containing the foun- 
tain by the Swed'sh-American sculptor, Carl Milles, who 
joined the staff of the Cranbrook Academy of Art soon after 
its founding. In the near foreground of the northern vista is 
the group of spirits from the famous Orpheus fountain by 
Milles — figures with up-raised hands listening to the earth 
sounds of music, birds, and voices which they heard with joy 
when released from the tomb. These lovely figures are visible 
through screens of green branches in the spring, and the 
tracery of the bare twigs in winter. 

The two units of the building, 320 feet over all, made of 
light brick trimmed with Mankato stone, house the art 
library of the art academy on the one hand, and the collec- 
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Eliel Saarinen (second from right) with a group of students on the 
steps of the new museum and library which he designed for Cranbrook 


320 feet over all, the two units are made of light brick and Mankato 
stone. Its sheer clean lines, restrained ornament, and essential sim- 
plicity bespeak the honesty and vigor of the contemporary spirit 
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tions of the art museum on the other. Everywhere in the 
interiors is revealed that matchless sense of proportion and 
skill in the use of sheer straight lines, the inherent honesty, or 
fitness to purpose, which characterizes all of Mr. Saarinen’s 
work. In no building is it more apparent than in this one. so 
serene in its simplicity, so refreshing in its sense of space, 
with the pale loveliness of the blond woods in its cases and 
interior finish, and with its miracle of lighting. 

Inside the museum the visitor is at once struck by the 
phenomenon of shadowless daylight. Light appears to come 
from nowhere unless it be through a series of skylights in the 
ceiling which one finds, to his surprise, are not skylights at 
all, but deep plaster coves flooded with concealed fluorescent 
lights. The coves converge in such a manner that when the 
light is thrown against them, it forms no shadows and hence, 
appears to be a perfectly flat surface. 

Spotlighting is used, but so skillfully that it seems to be 
nonexistent. Fluorescent lights concealed above the ceiling 
are so accurately directed toward the object through such 
small apertures that one is not aware of them above, nor 
can any sharp line of brightness be detected near the object. 
The same skillful use of concealed light is employed in the 
cases and in the various recessed areas in the galleries where 
precious objects have been placed. The lighting system is due 
largely to the tireless experiment of Mr. Saarinen. 

It is important to observe at once, that this, the newest 
museum to make its contribution to the culture of this 
country, has been devised to serve a very special purpose. It 
must be understood that the museum was not founded with 
the thought of comparison, with the idea of challenging or 
duplicating the collections of existing top-flight museums. On 
the other hand, neither was it created to preserve and house 
examples of the personal taste of a man free to follow his 
whims. On the contrary, this newest of America’s museums 
is the result of a carefully channelled plan and a definite 
purpose. It is the climax of an educational idea that began 
years ago with Mr. George Booth, the founder of Cranbrook, 
and became crystallized on the occasion of his visit to the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome. Was there not some way, he asked him- 
self then, that young American artists and architects could con- 
tribute something more vital to the development of the American 
pattern of life than that which was inspired by the achievements 
of an older civilization? 

The growth of this idea in the mind of Mr. Booth was not 
a spectacular thing. It was by no means a thought today — 
a well-developed plan tomorrow. Rather, it was something to 
be kept in the back of the mind and considered in the light 
of further growth and experience. Little by little, the idea 
underwent the magic metamorphosis into reality. The long 
and pleasant journey which led from one stage of realization 
to another — the establishment of the Cranbrook Foundation 
— the building of a school for boys, a girls’ school, the art 
academy with its studios and faculty houses, is a story which 
lies beyond the limits of this article. But through it all, there 
persisted in the mind of Mr. Booth the thought that environ- 
ment played a tremendous part in creating the will to excel- 
lence. To teach the lesson was a beginning, to add that some- 
thing else, the bait, if you will, of an open door, a vista through 
a window, was the “plus” element which the founder of Cran- 
brook hoped to provide in this undertaking. The Saarinen 
building and its collection is a fitting climax to his dream. 


tert: (asove) Main hall of the museum with shadowless fluores- 
cent lights. (secow) The library is a single long rectangle 
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Metal-work instructor Harry Bertoia tells a student about lathes 


Painting instructor Zoltan Sepeshy (right) criticizes student work 
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CHAIM GROSS, MILTON AVERY, AND 


BY MANNY FARBER 


THE QUALITY of Chaim Gross’s buxom women and chil- 
dren in wood exhibited at the Associated American Artists 
Gallery is in their clear, ornate charm — their effervescence — 
rather than in the strenuous, monumental, heroic or everlasting 
quiescence of the usual sculptural tradition. It is his artistry to 
make more lovely the material he is working, and his wood 
sculpture is probably superior to any other in the country in 
this respect. 

His pieces are for the most part interlaced bodies, acrobats 
on a wheel, clasped lovers, playing children, in which the 
bodies bloom out with almost comic well being. In the big 
wood pieces the forms are lush, weighty and fluid, but in a 
small head, in the complex, faceted Tumblers and the Metro- 
politan’s Girl on a Wheel and the smooth dignity of Vanity 
this ebullience of surface is controlled into a more expressive 
state. In his stone pieces his interest seems to be again in the 
sophisticated surfacing of the stone, as in the sprayed foam of 
Sisters at Play, or the white speckled violet color of Rockabye 
or the contrast between highly finished surface and the irreg- 
ularity of the natural surface in Lucrece. The form in his stone 
figures is apt to be stronger than the wood pieces because the 
original shape of the rock dominates the final shape, and the 
color is not so excessively patterned with grain as in the wood. 

Your first impression is correct: that Gross is a fine crafts- 
~ man, that it is evident from the extreme hardness of the wood 
he works that he is as hardworking as his material and _ per- 
severing, that from the highly finished and intricate shapes the 
sculpture takes that he is very sure of himself. For it isn’t easy 
to cut material like lignum vitae or ebony. 

His sense for working the surface into exquisite grace is 
indicated in a number of directions. One is that it often leads 
away from expressiveness. No matter how weighty, full-rounded 
and swerving his shapes, and no matter what his people are 
like or doing —and it is never an ordinary thing they are 
engaged in — there is not a great deal said about them. Riding 
a wheel while balancing another person on your shoulders or 
holding your legs off the ground with a child seated on them 
are exerting exercises, but the feeling from them in a Gross is 
never of great tension or effort or straining, and the most you 
can say of his people is that they are healthy. There are so 
many things alike that they usually cross their energy out — 
one extreme curve against another and another, one bubbling 
shape against another and another; and all the while there is 
so decided an emphasis on the patterns of the grain that if 
there is a straining between limbs or figures it is made static 
by the way the grain holds it. Figures like Tumblers, Offspring 
and Vanity are well set up and read well in their architecture, 
but are only slightly expressive over and above the surface 
effects. The shiny black and ochre Tumblers is a system of 
intricately related planes, expressive of great strength (this is 
more noticeable in other views than the one reproduced here) ; 
the dynamic aspects nevertheless can be seen in the elasticity 
of the contour and the staccato flow from one plane to another. 
Yet the first reaction you have is to the amazing color of the 
wood and to the way Gross has placed the ochre sections in 
order that they fall at all of the outermost points. Then you 
notice the strange whorls, its high polish and the extreme con- 
trast in values. Only later is it apparent that the contours move 
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rhythmically from and around the shapes, that great strength 
and effort in the figures is actually realized. In the large 
Offspring the quality is in the whirling blonde grain, so effer- 
vescent and rich, more than the piling up of one heavy form 
on another that produces the form. Probably the first thing 
you see is the exquisitely delicate change of texture into a 
speckled bronze effect in the breast, the wheel and the pedestal. 
(It is interesting that Gross’s watercolors are more an expres- 
sion of the watery nature of the medium than anything else. 
And that underneath the florid, colored washes is a slick, fast 
drawing of no consequence. ) 

It would be hard not to like and enjoy this work; it makes 
lovely decoration. Gross has superb taste — in knowing when 
to stop carving on the lithium Lucrece, in keeping his sculp- 
tures restrained and dignified despite their polish and hardness, 
and, if not usually making a formful figure, in always con- 
structing an artistic one. 

The nature of the material — wood — tends to make sculp- 
ture of it a little formless. Its color is more apt to fade into 
the surrounding architecture and air than stone is; it has less 
uniqueness in our interior environment than stone. It is difficult 
to make one surface much different from another, as witness 
the textural richness of any of the stone pieces reproduced over 
the oneness of the wood pieces. The material takes a high 
polish, and none is higher than Gross gets. The brilliant accents 
of light in addition to those of grain get you further from the 
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sculpture’s intent toward decoration. The vertical, narrow as- 
pect of tree trunk and limb demand that almost every wood 
sculpture be long and thin, unless the sculptor can afford 
something as chunky as a giant redwood. The narrower the 
starting piece, the harder it is to carry out the design on all 
sides. 

Gross’s work is apt to be cute in places, always in the detail 
of the face or the skirts or the pedestals. A number of earlier 
pieces, the very large wooden heads and one large woman and 
child, are pretty much photography in the round. I don’t like 
the bottle-tops that stand for chubby feet on Sisters at Play. 
I doubt even the decorative validity of the candle-flame legs at 
the top of Acrobatic Dance owned by the Whitney Museum. 
The face in Lucrece is a little slick and mechanical. But these 
criticisms are of minor importance, and moreover, are of 
tendencies that Gross seems to realize and keep under control. 
Sisters at Play and Lucrece would be nice things to have in 
spite of these deficiencies. 

Chaim Gross is a brilliant artist in a land that hasn’t many, 
particularly in sculpture. His quality of energy and livingness 
is particular to himself. His sculpture could be merely rotund 
and jolly; instead it has dignity and significance. It could be 
merely pretty; but it is forthright and spirited. The most im- 
portant thing, and no small one, is that his pieces are invar- 
iably successful, always charming and sometimes beautiful. 

In a Milton Avery painting (Valentine Gallery) reality is 
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a springboard from which are conceived exotically colored de- 
signs of great potency with a minimum of shapes, lines and 
details. The Avery world is a sensuous, voluptuous one. Because 
everything is distorted from its natural state —his self-por- 
trait has ears the color of overripe oranges, eyes like blurred 
sapphires and lips of pale pink —and because the painting 
appears so barren and bald without enough subject matter or 
the usual elaboration, it takes a while to enjoy his work. But 
his paintings have a quality in their color sensation which is 
eye-popping if given enough time. For instance, the almost 
purple flesh next to the rich yellow bathing suit and black 
hair in the painting called The Beach, in the way Avery has 
played their contrast, surprise you with their verve. At first 
sight they look only free and childishly naive. 

The color, then, is the star performer in Avery’s picture, and 
he uses one contrast strongly against another to bring each 
color most violently forward. The hues themselves are brought 
to extreme intensity by starting the color rhythms from the 
driest tint of the color and proceeding in rhythmic steps to an 
ecstatic height. Thus, in Sketching, he expands the vividness 
of the main color — the St. Patrick’s Day green of the wall — 
by a scaled off series of dulled, almost dried greens. In The 
Artist's Family the chord starting in the pale, almost hueless 
pink of the children’s flesh and dull red of their hair builds 
unmistakably into the virile magenta arms of the man and 
further to his red ears. It works toward surprisingly successful 
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areas of color. It is like nothing that comes from nature or a 
plain tube of paint. Avery enhances the life of the color fur- 
ther by using large areas of black, white and tan. 

The paintings are kept down to a minimum of divisions. The 
color is usually applied very thinly, without affectation, as a 
child paints — or, freshly. In his best work, this thinness hap- 
pens always just where it can support the general movement 
of the picture — along in the contour of the figure of the Girl 
Writing, for instance. The turgid texture of the wall in The 
Artist's Family gives that wall a tense vitality, though it is flat, 
unbroken color. He enlarges on this effect in the bolder texture 
of the man’s skin and the dog’s hair, and further into the large 
pattern of the girl’s dress and the pattern made by the food on 
the plates, and by scaling his surfaces from the thinnest kind 
of brushing to very thick paint in the main places. 

Avery’s line at best is expertly joined in the rhythms of the 
color. The drawing of the forearm in the self-portrait has a 
curiously childlike intentness, and is obviously distorted to 
move through the pencil and the pad up and around the other 
arm. In a number of pictures the lines are played against each 
other to cause tensions and expansions of the main shapes, 
adding to the throbbing quality achieved in the color. 

In his best work all of these distortions go to make fresh 
original pictures, which are alive everywhere. Yet they have a 
peculiarly dry, rigid simplicity. They are made up of one 
essential rhythm, which, in the successful paintings, manages 
every part of the picture. But there is never a redefining of the 
idea, nor an improvisation on it, nor does one area or one 
means have any distinctive variation. So some paintings lack 
richness; they are all work and little play. In his lesser paint- 
ings it almost seems that he places too much emphasis on the 
potential beauty of wierdly contrasting color. The still life 
called Peaches and Pears confines the expression and rhythm 
to the center mass, while the four sides surrounding it are 
inactive and functionless. Another one called Flowers and Fruit 
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says very little but an intensity of orange and violet blue. In 
his self-portrait there is vitality and play in the figure, but it is 
only superficially welded to its environment by shapes bal- 
anced bi-symmetrically; the colors of background and figure, 
which are so contrasted, are not brought into accord. 

The highlight for me in this show is in the picture called 
Girl Writing where the colors, lines and shapes of the painting 
are in interacting play through the picture; and the color is as 
expressive as it is odd. (For this reason anything but a color 
reproduction would be unfair.) The girl’s cold, vanilla-ice- 
cream dress is almost overwhelmingly candy-like, the dull 
magenta flesh has a pearly intensity, and the shiny, ivory black 
hair and deep magenta face are magnetically alive. Avery 
pushed their intensity to an extreme, yet held their sensuousness 
by playing them well against one another. Another beautiful 
one is California Coast, with its marvelously brushed velvet 
effects of color, brought to that point by dappled textures and 
loading of color at the proper places. It has a fine dignity, 
with freedom in its composition of line and its understanding 
of surface — where to let up and where to go ahead. It could 
be a lesson to all beginners, in its free explorative artistry. 
These two paintings are conclusive experiences, and I think 
only a few American artists could equal them. 

William Steig’s first collection of drawings, the book, “About 
People” appeared two Christmases ago. It illustrated decided 
neurotic symptoms like kleptomania and amnesia, more com- 
mon everyday ones like nausea and lassitude, and the more 
interesting determined types of personality in our society: the 
Pleasant chap but never a friend, and the One who would like 
to be left alone. There was hardly a facet of modern day 
behavior that Steig didn’t touch; he analyzed even as seem- 
ingly inoffensive a manifestation as the cat-nap for its sub rosa 
quality. Steig’s second book has just come out, and its draw- 
ings along with some sculpture constituted his recent show at 


the Downtown Gallery. Without the earlier shading in the 
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New England painter, Milton 
Avery. His world is a sensuous, 
voluptuous one, in which color 
is always the star performer 


drawings, with one small person to a page and no back or fore- 
ground, its subjects are much further off the beaten path into 
psychosis. He calls them “The Lonely Ones.” These drawings 
are shorter and the captions are longer than in the first book. 
Example: Jf you are good natured people step all over you. 
Though the attempt is still illustrative, he has here cut away 
much of his photographic excess, and relies more on the ab- 


stract quality of his line, as in the superb one called Medita- 
tion will reveal all secrets, which amounts to tying a dazed 
man in a knot of lines. The people and their behavior are 
neither so common nor so amusing as in “About People.” 

Steig here often falls into mere illustration — the neurotic 
or psychotic’s image of himself — rather than poke fun at his 
mentally upset people. The captions are still funny or satiri- 
cally comic (Mother loved me, but she died). But instead of 
the humorous symbols that denoted his ideas in the first book 
(a dying fish for nausea, etc.) his lonely ones are sometimes 
only comic strip likenesses. The high points in this book 
always occur when Steig’s humorous imagination and invention 
runs with his line. 

Steig has a genius for instinctively noting in line the quality 
of an upset mind or stomach. Most of all he is a kind of trusted 
spokesman for the masochist: the people who enjoy suffering, 
who accept their tragedies and defeats as if it were ordained 
they should. Steig defines sharply and cold bloodedly the very 
crux of a crushing moment, the core of a disturbed personality, 
with absurd symbols that are comic-strip in their nature; so 
that you laugh instantly and in the same instant perceive your 
own or some one else’s ailment. There is no more excruciating 
nor mournful a desire than that for pity, yet Steig’s drawing 
of this is a tightrope walker balanced precariously far above 
anything solid and carrying a trunk, a suitcase, a chair, a tin 
pail and a bundle. This illustration, entitled A man who wants 
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If you are good natured people step all over you 


to be pitied, is an absurd picture, but it’s a precise symboliza- 
tion of the emotion. The emotion is heartrending: the method 
comical, The criticism in Man at a musicale is aimed at that 
universal helplessness and capitulation that hog-ties people to 
a concert they really hate, the conscious throttling of all human 
pleasures in order to be a receptacle for culture; the picture is 
of a man roped into a small chair with an enticing cigarette 
and drink hanging temptingly close but forever out of reach. 
In the rendition of Nerves (a ball balancing precariously on 
the edge of a table) perspective, tilt of the table, light and line 
all contribute to the fact that the ball will surely fall off, but 
when? In this particular drawing it is interesting to notice the 
deails, which are so few and so unobtrusive as to go usually 
unnoticed — the conception of the unnaturally shaped shadow 
under the table is highly erratic and sprawling in contour, 
recalling the loose, watery, uncoordinated state of the nervous 
breakdown. This is in contrast to the sharp, ordered, concrete 
world of the table. Steig shows you the eerie, unsubstantial 
level to which the ball is about to plunge. The drawing of the 
table is equally interesting, because it carries, despite its un- 
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I mind my own business 


swerving realism, the feeling of the underprivileged little peo- 
ple that infuses everything Steig draws. 

Steie’s art is an uncanny affair, first because the feeling 
results from the combined effects of the caption and the pic- 
ture, and second, there is his rich and fastidious invention of 
symbols and his handling of them. More indicative of his 
artistry are the abstract symbols used in his first book, which 
for some reason are discontinued, where the quality and kind 
of line takes the burden alone of indicating the emotion. For 
instance, the melodramatic swish in the form of The proud one 
has all the affectation and absurdity of a chesty grande dame 
without portraying her at all. 

In his less than foot high wood sculptures of similar sub- 
ject matter, he doesn’t cut as instinctively as he draws, nor as 
mean a figure, and he uses pat formulas which are never 
apparent in his ink drawing. Each head is a boring egg shape, 
each foot a club, and all noses flat, vertical vases. One surface 
is like another — barren, shaven, and the whole thing is pretty 
much a one-sided affair, lacking in formal distinction. It is 
humorous on the cute side, definitely conservative. 
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Albert Einstein. Painting by EUGENE sPIRO (oil, 35 x 28%), 1941; photo by jacosi, 1938; bronze by JACOB EPSTEIN, 1933, 1714 inches 


Miss Edith Blair, oil by GIOVANNI BOLDINI, 1902 


Miss Elizabeth L. Burton, oil by THOMAS EAKINS, 30 x 25 inches, 1906 
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PORTRAITS AT MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


A MUSEUM OF MODERN ART exhibit is a bright and 
shining example for all museums on how best to stage an art 
exhibit that will cause the museum goer less footweariness, 
boredom, and art gallery loneliness. A Modern Museum show 
is as lavish as a movie epic: careful decorating, a handsome 
catalogue, a new color harmony for each show (I remember 
a magenta wall last year, colored especially for a painting 
by Joan Miro). Some shows have hidden victrola boxes in the 
walls to cast out voices, others have accompanying movie 
screens; there is always an effective arrangement of lettering, 
color and texture; and to keep you interested the Museum 
leads you through labyrinthine corridors with the teasing 
idea that just around the corner will be something extrava- 
santly good. There is no one with better interior designers, 
carpenters and masons to build the temporary walls, pedes- 
tals and ramps. The show on now, 20th Century Portraits, 
would do credit to Sam Goldwyn as well as to the artists 
shown, and you can get a great deal of esthetic enjoyment 
from it, as well as find out how to stage an art exhibit. 

The first requisite for any painting show is that you have 
good paintings; otherwise there’s no point. This portrait one 
is particularly right, with at least three fine Renoirs, a hand- 
ful of Modiglianis, Chagall’s black and silver curled design 
of the Rabbi of Vitebsk, one of Grosz’s great German water- 
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Mother and Child, oil by RENOIR, 3936 x 31% 


colors — a viciously gripping portrait of The Engineer Heart- 
field — Soutine’s Mademoiselle Marcel Castaing, Soyer’s peaked 
meekness, a good Watkins, a good Levi. 

The show straightens out nicely and makes the paths in 
modern art clear. By following Eakins, Sargent, and Boldini 
immediately with Renoir, Matisse and Modigliani the Museum 
makes the real values of painting available to the spectator, 
just as the juxtaposition of Marsden Hartley’s mystic Albert 
Ryder to Hayes-Miller’s Ryder and the Alden Weir one makes 
modern painting (Hartley’s) seem like a breath of fresh air, 
and independent. The rigid, unspectacular and undecorative 
probing of the American realists is in striking contrast to the 
portrait-for-design artists. 

One other thing that makes this show delightful is its 
wealth of human interest. The artists have painted them- 
selves, their friends, other artists, and the Museum has fur- 
nished photographs of many of them. Aside from esthetic 
satisfaction, it is fun to have this extremely interesting infor- 
mation about artists whose work you may either like or dis- 
like and which is so rarely available and as far as I know 
never has been all in one place. Also, Monroe Wheeler’s 
catalogue is excellent. 

It is certainly one of the most interesting exhibits of this 
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or any year. 
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THOMAS EAKINS, Self-Portrait, 
Oil, 30 x 25 inches. About 1902 


MARIE LAURENCIN, The Artist at Her Easel, oil, 29 x 22 inches, 1930 Photograph of Salvador Dali by MAN Ray taken in 1932, and the 
Photograph of Marie Laurencin by BERENICE ABBOT taken about 1926 Soft Self Portrait by SALVADOR DALI, painted in 1941. Oil, 24 x 
Terra cotta head of Marie Laurencin by HERMAN HALLER. 10 inches 201% inches. One of the exhibit’s more striking comparisons 
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These three pictures of the great American mystic, Albert Ryder, together with Ryder’s landscape. (Elegy, not in the Modern Art Museum's 


exhibition) present an interesting contrast in portraiture. The visitor (or reader) may decide for himself which best portrays the artist: 
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In inaugurating this department 
we called it everybody’s editorial 
page, hoping that our readers 
would take the hint. One of them 
already has, and we are pleased 
to print herewith his energetic 
reply to a previous “Viewpoint.” 
John Coolidge received his B.A. 
in art history from Harvard in 
1935. He attended the Columbia 
Architectural School for one 
year, taught at Vassar for two, 
and is now completing his grad- 
uate work at New York Univers- 
ity. He is the author of “Mill 
and Mansion,’ Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, which was 
reviewed in our October issue. 


In the November issue of this magazine, Mr. T. L. Low launched 
a severe attack on the teaching of art history in American graduate 
schools. Our schools, he said, have not been able “to arrive at a 
fundamental approach relating the study of art history to life.” 
They have, moreover, lost touch with the general public and they 
have created an “artificial gap between the ‘intellectual’ and the 
ordinary intelligent man.” Because of these two great failures the 
history of art is today in a parlous state. “Certaintly,” said Mr. 
Low, “there are few areas of intellectual endeavour that have 
greater need for constructive post-war planning.” 

Mr. Low is absolutely right. Art historians should be grateful 
that they have a critic who can analyze the fundamental problems 
facing their profession acutely and one who can also express his 
conclusions forcefully and simply. That, however, is not the end of 
the matter. Mr. Low did not confine himself to the negative criti- 
cisms quoted above; these were a mere introduction. He continued 
by attempting to describe in detail the present state of affairs, and 
by indicating how it came about. He concluded by stating what 
should be done to remedy it. Unfortunately, the remainder of his 
article did not live up to the promise of its opening paragraphs. 
Exception to his later remarks should be taken, however, because 
the questions they raised are fundamental. His article analyzed 
falsely a real problem. It proposed the wrong solution for a basic 
issue. Hence it is both important and dangerous as such. It should 
be answered rather than ignored. 

In describing the method and objectives of contemporary Ameri- 
can art historians Mr. Low adopts the easiest approach. He makes 
a series of sweeping, abusive and erroneous statements, carefully 
omitting to confirm them by mentioning specific occurrences, indi- 
viduals or institutions. There is little point in attempting to decide 
precisely what he means by vague vituperative phrases such as 
“base kowtowing to academic flubdubbery,” “esoteric mental me- 
anderings,” or “wholesale prostration of professors before the idol 
of Heinrich Wolfflin.” There is certainly no need to answer these 
charges one by one. It is more worthwhile to try again to define the 
aims and methods of our graduate schools. Now there are at least 
a dozen, perhaps a score, of American universities that offer ad- 
vanced instruction in the history of art. No brief statement of ob- 
jectives or approaches would suffice to cover them all. Also, I can 
claim contact with only three of these twenty-odd institutions: 
Harvard, New York University and Princeton. I can, therefore, 
base my remarks merely on what I have been able to learn of their 
attitudes. 

It is not the purpose of these schools to produce scholars; 
scholars cannot be rolled out like machines from an assembly line. 
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These schools aim to give a basic training that will enable their 
graduates to become scholars, once their judgment has matured and 
their knowledge sufficiently increased. The essence of this basic 
training is the preparation of a series of monographic studies which 
culminate in the doctoral dissertation. Such a dissertation is a great 
deal more than the “putting together of an archeological puzzle 
according to the approved methods, with a minimum of creation.” 
But the dissertation, like the whole of graduate training, is not an 
end in itself. So, generally, it is neither very important nor very 
interesting. Intrinsically a doctoral dissertation is apt to be as de- 
rivative, as dull, but as promising, as a poet’s first long poem or a 
painter’s first big picture. 

A conspicuous but incidental feature of these graduate schools 
is the general examination. A few years ago it was true that every- 
where this examination covered the whole history of art, and the 
passing of it demanded extraordinary feats of memory. Even then 
at Princeton, however, the graduate students had also to pass an 
examination which was entirely devoted to testing their creative 
abilities as critics. This counted for one third of the whole. The 
reason for these great factual examinations was not “discipline,” 
as Mr. Low states, but the practical demands of teaching. At that 
time most of the graduates of these schools went directly into 
college jobs where, without a decent library to refer to, they were 
at once called upon to lecture on any and every phase of the his- 
tory of art. The schools felt that they would be helping their 
students if they insisted upon the acquisition of a minimum of 
factual information which could be used in the preparation of 
lectures. With the growth of college art departments the need for 
human encyclopedias is no longer so acute. At Harvard and N. Y. U. 
the general examination has been changed accordingly. Instead of 
testing the extent and accuracy of the student’s factual knowledge, 
he is now examined on some three rather restricted fields. He is 
expected to be able to synthesize all the ideas and information he 
may have on those fields into a personal and coherent whole. It 
must be admitted, however, that the general examinations are still 
the least constructive aspect of graduate training. 

If the fundamental object of these schools is to train students who 
can become scholars, what, one may ask, is a scholar in the field 
of art history? He may be defined as a man who is able to do two 
things. First, he can tell what a certain work of art is, whether it 
is genuine or a fake, how much of the original object has been 
destroyed, how much of the present object is the result of restora- 
tions, and roughly when the original object was created. Second, 
he can understand this work of art as an expression of the indi- 
vidual and of the age that created it. The latter of these abilities 
needs no justification. It is harder to make clear why it is so im- 
portant and why it is so difficult to know just what a work of art 
is. Perhaps the simplest way to explain these matters is to point 
to specific problems. 

One of the most famous objects in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston is a beautiful marble “throne.” Scholars cannot agree 
whether this piece is an original work of Greek art, a Roman copy 
of a Greek original or a modern forgery of a Greek original, It is 
obviously dificult to “relate this work to life,” until one has de- 
cided whether it should be referred to the age Pericles, the age 
of Hadrian or the age of good Queen Victoria. 

As for the difficulties involved in knowing a work of art, it must 
be remembered that most masterpieces are and always have been 
extremely valuable. Time was when a Rembrandt could be had for 
a song; but Rembrandt, like Cézanne, was an exception. A good 
Titian, a good Rubens, a good piece of classical sculpture has al- 
ways been worth a king’s ransom. These masterpieces have changed 
hands dozens of times, and each time the seller was anxious to get 
the highest possible price. It is natural that (Continued on page 35) 
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“This must be the first 
Braille,” was the remark of 
a high school boy from the 
New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind as he 
explored with his fingers the 
inside of an Egyptian tomb 
at the Metropolitan Museum 


FINK ARTS FOR THE BLIND 


BY JOHN DeeMORSE 


THEY CAME HALTINGLY up the steps of the Fifth 
Avenue entrance to the Metropolitan Museum of Art — twenty 
high school students from the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind led by a boy who gave me a jolt before 
they were even inside the door. 

“T’m what they call ‘partially sighted’,” he explained bitterly 
in a harsh, adolescent voice. “J can tell black from white.” 

Desperately, I recalled their teacher’s advice: “Treat them 
just like other children. That’s what they want above all.” 

All right. The old routine. 

“First of all, ’'d like to know how many of you have ever 
been here before.” 

They quieted at once while a couple of hands were raised. 

“Then one or two of you know what to expect. But for those 
of you who haven't been here before I’d like to point out that 
this building is very much like a library. Except that instead 
of the books that people have written about themselves we have 
here the things they actually made with their hands. And we'll 
see in a minute how these things can tell us as much about their 
makers as the books they have written. I hear you’ve been read- 
ing about Egypt. What can you tell me about the Egyptians? 
What kind of people were they?” 

The usual puzzled silence. 

“Well, were they a very religious people?” 

A chorus of eager “Yes’s.” 

“Do you think they were more interested in having a good 
time while they were alive, or in what would happen to their 
souls after they died?” 

“They were more interested in their souls after they died.” 
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So far so good. I had almost forgotten that this assignment 
had cost me several sleepless nights the week before. 

“Then if the Egyptians were more interested in their souls 
than their bodies, so to speak, what do you think their sculpture 
. and feel like? Or let me ask it this 
way. If an Egyptian had a wart on his nose, and a sculptor was 


is going to look like . . 


making a stone figure of him to put in his tomb, do you think 
he’d include the wart?” 

A chorus of shrill laughs and “no’s.” 
“Why wouldn’t he include the wart?” 
“Because . . . because it just wouldn’t fit in.” 

“Exactly! When you’re thinking about a man’s soul, or his 
spirit, or whatever you want to call it, you just don’t see such 
an insignificant thing as a wart on his nose. You're thinking 
about something deep inside him, something you can’t see, and 
so you're apt to overlook such things as the wrinkles in his 
skin or how one ear is slightly bigger than the other. But pretty 
soon we're going to look at some sculptures made by another 
ancient people. These people weren’t so much interested in what 
happened after they died as they were in having a good time 
while they were still alive. Any of you know who I mean?” 

“Could it be the Romans?” one girl asked hopefully. 

“Good for you. And what do you think most Roman sculpture 
is going to look like?” 

A prompt chorus of, “It will have warts and wrinkles.” 

“Well, that’s putting it a little strong, but you’ve got the idea. 
Now let’s look at a few Egyptian sculptures. First we'll go 
inside this burial chamber of a tomb, and then we’ll look at 
some stone figures that might have stood outside it. You’d 
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better line up again and move in single file so everybody will 
get a chance to feel the walls. They’re made of sandstone and 
are covered with carved inscriptions and figures. To the right 
here as you go inside is a picture of the funeral procession of 
Sebk-Mose, a royal treasurer of Egypt who probably spent 
several centuries in this tomb before grave robbers broke into 
it. Here at the end is a picture of Sebk-Mose himself, offering 
sacrifices to the two gods of the underworld so they will let him 
into the Egyptian heaven. Know who those gods were?” 

“Anubis and Osiris.” 

“Correct. And how did the Egyptians picture the god Anubis?” 

“As a jackal.” 

“And what kind of an animal is a jackal?” 

“It feels like a dog with big ears and a long sharp nose.” 

From then on we had a fine time. When one boy exclaimed, 
“This must be the first Braille,” as his fingers explored the carved 
heiroglyphics of the tomb, all the strain of our relationship 
had disappeared. And when a girl rubbed her soiled hends 
together with the remark that apparently we didn’t dust off the 
tops of the tall sculptures, I was able to say that I was learning 
as much from them as they were from me. Then I could point 
out the advantage they had over other museum visitors, who are 
never allowed to touch anything, even sculpture, which by its 
very nature invites feeling. 

“One of the things a good sculptor keeps in mind is selecting 
a material that is suited to his subject. Sebk-Mose was just an 
official in the Egyptian court. His tomb was made of sandstone. 
Now feel this figure here and see what you can tell me about 
the man it represents.” 

“Oh! It’s smooth and hard.” “Is it marble?” “It’s cool.” 
“Tt feels like an animal.” “I know! I know, teacher! It’s a 


sphinx, with the body of a lion and the head of a man. So it 
must be a king.” 

“Perfect. It’s made of diorite, a fine hard stone, and very 
suitable for the portrait of a king. Now do you think this idea 
of making a king with the body of a lion would appeal to the 
Romans?” 

Not 

“Neither do I. The Romans as a rule were much too realistic 
and practical to think in terms of symbols. A lion was a lion, 
and a man was a man. But let’s go and look at some Roman 
sculptures. I think you already know how different they are 
going to feel from these Egyptian ones.” 

They did know. “It’s more life-like,” said one girl, as she 
felt the remarkably realistic head of an old man. “All the 
wrinkles are in his face.” 

“Maybe he was just an old man,” said one boy sagely. “All 
old people have wrinkles in their faces.” So I took him to feel 
the head of a Roman youth, one without wrinkles but with all 
the details of eyes, ears, nose, mouth and hair marvelously exe- 
cuted in the realistic tradition of Roman portrait sculpture, as 
though in answer to the dictum of Cato the Censor that “Sound 
sense makes a man; the rest is rubbish.” 

“T see,” he said, feeling the stone ear and comparing it with 
his own. “The Egyptians left out this little bump in the middle, 
but the Romans put it in.” Then he grinned at me. “But maybe 
this Roman boy didn’t have a soul.” 

By this time I was sure of the success of my final demonstra- 
tion, but as I led them into a gallery of contemporary sculpture 
I wondered again if it would work. So many adults with both 
eyes and fingers have missed the point. 


Black panther by the contemporary Spaniard, MATEO HERNANDEZ, pronounced Egyptian by the blind high school students as they felt its 
conventionalized forms and smooth, hard surfaces, with the texture of its hair left completely to imagination, its whiskers only suggested 
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“It’s more life-like than the 
Egyptian,” said one blind 
girl as she felt the portrait 
head of a Roman in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
“All the wrinkles are here” 


Very conveniently for my purpose, the Museum had con- 
fronted a life-size, sleek black panther of diorite by the Spanish 
contemporary, Mateo Harnandez, with a softer stone group of 
a tiger attacking an antelope by Antoine Barye, who worked 
in the realistic tradition of the 19th century. The two are em- 
blematic of the gulf that separates the world of our grandfathers 
from our own — a confident, 19th century world ruled by scien- 
tific fact, and a skeptical, 20th century world ruled by human 
emotion. This is an obvious simplification of an involved and 
debatable idea, but without going into it further I wanted to 
know if these blind high school students would see any differ- 
ence. I grouped them around the Barye tiger. 

“Who do you think made this tiger?” 

“Not an Egyptian,” said one boy immediately as he felt the 
surface of the stone, roughened with a chisel to simulate the 
texture of hair. 

“Who then?” 

“A Roman made it,” came the chorus. 

“No, it was made by a man who lived about a hundred years 
ago in the 19th century, when most sculpture looked like this. 
What does it tell you about him and about the people of his 
time?” 

“They were like the Romans. Realistic. Practical.” 

“All right, now feel this panther over. What kind of people 
do you think made it?” 

“A religious, mystical people, like the Egyptians,” came the 
unanimous response as their hands ran over its conventionalized 
forms and smooth, hard surfaces, its whiskers suggested by a 
few incised lines and the texture of its hair left completely to 
the imagination. 
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“Well, the panther was made about fifteen years ago, and is 


a fine example of the style of 20th century art. So what does it 
tell you about the kind of people we are today?” 

“That we are more like the Egyptians than the Romans.” 

“T think so too, but it’s a pretty complicated subject, and any- 
way our time is up, so I suggest you think about it on the way 
home and we can talk about it next time you come, which I hope 
you'll want to do.” 

“We sure will. Good-bye.” 

I am aware that teachers of the blind can select their material 
more easily and arbitrarily than other teachers, and so can more 
easily impose their notions without fear of annoying contradic- 
tions. Perhaps another guide, with other notions about the his- 
tory of civilization, would have achieved different results. But 
whatever the results and conclusions, no one could deny the value 
of the experience. Deprived of the pleasure of color, these twenty 
blind children found the pleasure of texture and sculptural form, 
which other museum visitors must get second-hand, through their 
eyes. And denied the dubious privilege of reading the labels 
(which most of us too often substitute for looking at the objects) , 
they were forced to concentrate all their attention on the works 
of art themselves. 

I like to think that a whole new world of pleasurable knowl- 
edge has been opened to them. And I anticipate the day when our 
art museums will have rooms set aside filled with “touchable” 
things from every country and period, displayed in such a way 
that toes won’t bump the pedestals, with pleasant-feeling ropes 
to invite blind visitors from one object to another, and with, I 
suppose, even labels in Braille. 
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JOSE DE CREEFT, Maternity, granite, about 1928. Winner of First Purchase Pri 


ze, $9000, Artists For Victory competition, New York 
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FRANCIS K. LAMONT, Gallic 
Cock, bronze. Winner of 
Fourth Purchase Prize for 
Sculpture, $2000, in Ar- 
tists For Victory Exhibit 


ARTISTS FOR VICTORY: <a prortrotio oF THE 


SCULPTURE, WATER COLORS, AND PRINTS ON EXHIBITION AT 
THis METROPOLITAN MUSEUM w. w. swALLow, As The Earth Sings (Pennsylvania Dutch Family), 
DECEMBER 7a FEBRUARY D), terra cotta, Sixth Purchase Prize of $500 in Artists For Victory 


IN DECEMBER we published a critical review of the 
oil paintings in the Artists for Victory competition on 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York from December 7 until February 22. Herewith is 
a portfolio of some of the sculptures, prints, and water 
colors in the same exhibition. In emphasizing the oil 
paintings with a longer review we do not mean to draw 
an invidious distinction between mediums. It just hap- 
pens that to most people (excepting possibly sculptors, 
print makers, water colorists and their respective fami- 
lies) an art exhibition means primarily oil paintings. 
Even water colors, rich as they may be, cannot compete 
with the solid drama of oil paint. This may be a de- 
plorable state of affairs, but it is so. Perhaps it reveals 
that, to most of us, solid color in a picture still has the 
same strong appeal over line and tone that it has for chil- 
dren. Perhaps as a people we have yet to grow up to the 
enjoyment in pictures of pure line and gradation from 
black to white, and in sculpture to the enjoyment of these 
qualities combined with texture and volume. But until 
that time comes we feel that our present emphasis is 
right for the majority of our readers, with the exceptions 
noted above. If we are wrong in this we look to our readers 
for correction. 
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GRACE ALBEE, Junked, wood 
engraving. Winner of Third 
Purchase Prize for Prints, 


$200. Artists For Victory 


f 
WANDA GAG, Lamplight, lithograph. Winner of Fourth Purchase Prize 
for Prints. Artists For Victory Exhibition, December 7 - February 22 


Jury for Admissions, paintings, Artists For Victory 


Back row, left to right: Paul Sample, Boston; Wayman 
Adams, New York; Millard Sheets, Los Angeles; Charles 
Burchfield, Buffalo; Franklin Watkins, Philadelphia 


OO 


Front row, left to right: Gifford Beal, New York; Aaron Boh- 
rod, Chicago; Randall Davey, Santa Fe; Leon Kroll, New York; 
Eugene Speicher, New York . 
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JOHN O’HARA COSGRAVE, 
Royal Street, New Orleans, 


Water color. Artists For 


Victory Exhibition, New York 


DA. COSGR AGE H 


MIRON SOKOLE, Montauk 
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PHOTOS BY EAKINS 


HOW THE FAMOUS PAINTER 
ANTICIPATED THE MODERN 
MOVIE CAMERA 


BY CHARLES BREGLER 


THESE REMARKABLE ACTION photographs were 
taken by the celebrated American painter, Thomas Eakins, 
sometime between 1881 and 1884. They are very possibly the 
first photographs ever taken of a human body in action from 
a single point of view, either in this country or the world. 

In Philadelphia early in the 1880’s a number of public 
spirited individuals had subscribed the sum of $30,000 to 
defray the expenses of the photographer, Muybridge, who 
was experimenting with action photography at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His system was to place twenty-four cam- 
eras in a row and let the subject walk or run in front of 
them, tripping the shutter of each as he passed by. A com- 
mittee of nine men, including Eakins, was appointed to 
supervise this experiment. 

The painter soon detected the inaccuracies in Muybridge’s 
results, and with customary thoroughness and industry tackled 
the problem himself, drawing upon his own more than ordi- 
nary knowledge of photography and mathematics. 

He constructed his own apparatus, consisting of a single 
camera with two disks revolving in front of a lens. These 
disks were made from circular saw blades with four balanced 
openings over which a gossamer waterproof was glued with 
Venice turpentine. In this gossamer waterproof openings were 
cut radially as wanted. Between the disks and the lens was an 
electric shutter. The disks were turned with a hand crank, 
just as in ordinary movie camera today, allowing a succession 
of images to fall upon the negative. Immediately in front of 
the negative was another revolving diaphragm as a precaution 
against extraneous light striking the sensitized glass plate. 
With this camera Eakins produced the photographs shown on 
these pages, which were recently printed from his negatives. 
Today it seems incredible that such original and prophetic 
work should have gone unnoticed, but that is exactly what 
happened. 

The other members of the committee were more impressed 
by Muybridge’s spectacular methods, and Eakins’ advice and 
suggestions were not heeded. Characteristically, he dropped 
the subject rather than argue about it, and returned to his 
painting. It is not even recorded that he expressed satisfac- 
tion over the vindication brought by subsequent developments, 
although these developments have demonstrated the soundness 
of his approach. It is evident that Muybridge himself learned 
much from Eakins’ experiment, for he later abandoned his 
own system of a succession of cameras placed in a row. 

This story provides interesting material for people who 
like to speculate on the quality of the artist mind. It suggests 
at once that another American artist, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
invented the telegraph and then returned to his painting. 
Although Eakins would have been the last person to have 
claimed the invention of the movie camera, the fact remains 
that the basic principle of the camera as we know it today is 
the one he worked out and demonstrated in 1881. The motion 
picture, added to the historic art mediums of the world by the 
twentieth century, was thus anticipated by an American artist. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., BUYS ART OF 


OLD MASTERS 


Art Gallery Canteen for Service Men 


THE MUSEUM OF ART, Rhode Island School of Design, has opened 
a canteen for service men, occupying three galleries in the heart 
of the building, as its contribution to the war program. The crowds 
of men who visit the rooms each day more than justify its existence, 
according to Gordon Washburn, the Museum’s new director, whose 
desire was to assist in the problem of providing recreational 
centers for service men. It opened with the approval of the Provi- 
dence U.S.O. 

The largest gallery in the canteen has been made into a well- 
equipped game room with the added attraction of weekly dances. 
A smaller gallery was transformed into a lounge, offering com- 
fortable chairs and an opportunity for chess, checkers. or cribbage, 
and a milk bar with other refreshments. 

The third room is a writing room with ample space for a dozen 
men to write, with canteen stationery and other supplies. Maga- 
zines and a well-stocked library are available. 

A few well-chosen water colors and prints have been hung in 
two of the canteen rooms, and occasionally an interested sailor or 
soldier asks about an artist. But art is not being urged on the men 
in any way. Materials for sketching are on hand. and a few men 
have done a little work. 

At first glance, such social service activity may seem to be remote 
from the essential purposes of an art museum. But a realistic con- 
sideration of the law of averages indicates that of the hundreds of 
boys who will be affected by this friendly museum service, a per- 
centage will have become accustomed to the idea that museums are 
places for recreation and relaxation as well as places for study, 
and will carry this attitude into post-war life, with profitable results. 


The Gallery Canteen for serv- 
ice men in the building of the 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


TODAY— WASHINGTON HOUSES 


La Quinta Gallery SELLS Art 


LA QUINTA GALLERY OF LOS POBLANOS RANCH, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, is not a year old—yet it has sold more than $8,000 worth 
of pictures by living artists, between February 1 and December 4, 
1942. It was founded by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gallatin Simms with 
the laudable aim of furthering without favoritism the art and 
artists of New Mexico, “both to assist the artists and to provide a 
force in maintaining the morale of our country.” 

The director, Willard Hougland, is convinced that it is not the 
fault of the artist nor of the public that “interest in art” is so 
much greater than “purchase of art,” in the United States. He 
blames the art galleries of the nation (particularly those which 
“bait folks with tea and cocktails”) for permitting the idea to 
spread that going to galleries is not a means to an end, but the 
end itself—a fashionable activity. 

“La Quinta was opened last February,” he said in a letter to the 
MAcaAzINE oF Art, “and to date we have not had a single exhi- 
bition out of which something has not been sold. I made it my job 
to impress on people who came out that the basic use of art should 
be in the home. . . . So, by telling Sally Smith and Tom Jones 
that art (small ‘a’) was for them, I finally got them to believing 
it. Today, few folks come to La Quinta who don’t look at each and 
every picture in relation to themselves. 

“And now, with gas rationing, and La Quinta is a ten mile trip 
from town, we have sold December Ist to 4th, $239 worth of small 
pictures by living artists.” 

This is an Achievement (capital ““A”) and those who would 
learn the secret of Mr. Hougland’s success will find hints in the 
attractive Christmas catalogue of La Quinta Gallery. Its history 
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“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


** Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it ts really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war’s on the wires these days. 


When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 
Many thanks. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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JON CoRBINO, Rebellion, oil. A 
gift of Mr. Charles J. Rosen- 


bloom to the Carnegie Institute 


IVAN ALBRIGHT, Heavy the Oar 
to Him Who is Tired, Heavy the 
Coat, Heavy the Sea, oil. Ist 
Prize at the Butler Art Institute 


since its founding and the list of 126 works which comprise the 
Christmas offering, reveal that La Quinta has artists (incidentally. 
many of them nationally known) who produce the sort of work the 
public likes: pleasant subjects executed with technical proficiency. 
Moreover, the prices are within reach of the average home-owner, 
no work in the present catalogue being more than $150, and many 
(presumably prints) for as little as $3. Furthermore, most of the 
works may be bought on a budget payment plan. Nor does La 
Quinta take any commission from sales—all proceeds go to the 
artists. One hopes this Gallery will have many imitators. 


“Rebellion” in Pittsburgh 


JON CORBINO’S PAINTING “Rebellion” which was reproduced in color 
in the Macazine or Art for December, 1937, has been presented 
to Carnegie Institute by Charles J. Rosenbloom, a trustee. The 
painting has been on view at the Institute on two previous occa- 
sions, in the 1937 International and in a Corbino one-man show 


in 1939. 


Four-States Show in Youngstown 


THE BUTLER ART INSTITUTE, Youngstown, Ohio, has just opened 
its Eighth Annual New Year Show, to remain through January. 
It is composed of 156 oils, and 140 water colors by artists of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, and former residents 
of those states. The jury included Philip R. Adams, director of the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, and painters Isabel Bishop and 
Aaron Bohrod, who selected the works from entries totalling 769, 
submitted by 311 artists, and awarded 22 prizes and honorable 
mentions. All money prizes were given in war bonds and stamps. 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, of Chicago, was awarded first prize 
of a $125 war bond for the best oil painting, for his canvas Heavy 
the Oar to Him Who is Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the Sea. It is 
a characteristic work, with greys, blacks and browns predominating. 
Mr. Albright last month won the first medal in the Artists for Vic- 
tory Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 
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Mr. Adams summed up the exhibition as having “‘a definite trend 
away from the Parisian schools and toward the Dutch or Flemish, 
with a tendency toward the rich, warm colors of the northern artists 
evident in the interpretation of our Mid-American life and country- 
side.” The oil section, particularly, shows a swing to figure composi- 
tion, with fewer landscapes and less interest evident in the “Amer- 
ican Scene.” 


Museum Men and Women in Armed Forces 


THE WAR HAS KNOCKED the bottom out of the market for those who 
gained many columns of free publicity by making derisive remarks 
about art museum directors, staff members and instructors. This 
was a popular sport with the ostentatiously masculine type of artist, 
who could usually gain the attention of the press by a few raucous 
comments describing the museum director as an anemic esthete 
with a cup of tea in one hand and a “hunk of cake” in the other. 

A glance at the record for the past six months will reveal the 
fact that these “esthetes” are sufficiently young and vigorous, not 
to mention actively patriotic, to have left the museums in increas- 
ing numbers for various branches of the service, or war industry. 
Here are a few appointments that have come to our attention. 

Laurance P. Roberts. director of the Brooklyn Museum and 
Children’s Museum, received his commission as 2nd Lieutenant in 
the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army the end of December. He is 
also a trustee of The American Federation of Arts. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, it will be recalled, last July 
became the first museum in the country and the state’s first insti- 
tution to pass under feminine control as a wartime measure, when 
director Thomas C. Colt, Jr., returned to service in the air corps 
of the U. S. Marines. The all-woman staff replaced also Edward 
Morris Davis III, curator of decorative arts, who joined the Navy. 
Hans van Weeren-Griek, curator of education, and James Birch- 
field, public relations director, who joined the armed forces. 

Joseph G. Butler, director of the Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was commissioned a captain in the Army Air Force 
last August. 

Perry T. Rathbone, director of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, became a Lieutenant in the Navy. 

Richard S. Davis was appointed director of the new Museum 
and Library of Cranbrook Academy of Art the end of last August; 
less than three weeks later, he resigned to become an ensign in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Vernon C. Porter, director of The Riverside Museum, New York 
City. was granted “day leave of absence” beginning last July, in 
order to work as a tool designer with General Motors, Eastern Air- 
craft Division, in Tarrytown, New York. He keeps museum hours 
from 8 to 10 the first five evenings each week. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts sent thirteen members of its 
staff last year to the armed forces: Charles C. Cunningham, assist- 
ant curator of paintings, William Stevenson Smith, assistant curator 
of Egyptian art, David Little, assistant in the Asiatic department, 
Naval Reserve; Edward Dolloff, division of education, Navy; 
Beresford M. Watson, purchasing agent, Army. In the department 
of building and grounds, John Griffith and John Hynes, both vet- 
erans of the last war, joined the Army and Marines, respectively. 
Grace Bissell and Elizabeth Pratt, secretaries, and Elizabeth Eaton 
of the Egyptian department, joined the WAVES. Barbara Brad- 
ford, drawing class teacher, is in the WAACS. Robert Treat Paine, 
Jr., associate in the department of Asiatic art, is engaged in civilian 
work for the Navy Department, Washington, and David Ingraham, 
department of Prints, is with an Operational Intelligence unit of 
the Army Air Force under Civil Service. 

Lester Burbank Bridaham, public relations counsel of The Art 
Institute of Chicago, was appointed Lieutenant (sg) in the United 
States Naval Reserve as Aviation Aide. 

Walter Hancock, head of the sculpture department of The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, went into the armed 
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ARTISTS 


For Everyone The Outstanding 


MATERIAL 


ANNA MELTZER 


NOTED PAINTER 
of 
CHARACTER STUDIES 


RECOMMENDS 


GRUMBACHER ‘Sinest 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S.A. 


**GALLERY VISITORS'' BY ANNA MELTZER 
WAS AWARDED THE BRONZE MEDAL BY 
THE AUDUBON ARTISTS’ EXHIBIT, 1942. 


ANNA MELTZER, after early studies at the 
Art Student’s League, has earned the generous 
acclaim of New York's most important art critics. 
After her second one-man show at the Vendome 
Galleries, 23 West 56th Street, New York City 
(where some of Miss Meltzer's work is always on 
view), she started exhibiting in national societies, 
resulting in her award last month of the Bronze 
Medal by the Audubon Artists’ Annual Exhi- 
bition for the most popular painting. A group 
of her small oil paintings will be toured to Gal- 
leries and Museums later in the year. 


The palette of Anna Meltzer has always been 
admired for its simplicity. She writes: 


‘Always a consistent user of Pretested 
Oil Colors, because of their assurance 
of uniformity and permanency of my 
work, | am now enjoying the added 
professional benefits of Grumbacher 
Finest Artists’ Oil Colors.” 


HE MentTZeR 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Italian Renaissance Room containing furniture, bronzes and the Mazarin Tapestry from the Widener Collection, National Gallery of Art 


service, as did Clyde Singer, art instructor at Youngstown College 
and artist-in-residence at The Butler Art Institute. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has contributed the greatest 
number—twenty-eight men, including four trustees: Robert A. 
Lovett, special assistant to the Secretary of War in connection with 
the Aviation Program; Henry Sturgis Morgan, lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve; Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 
American Republics; Arnold Whitridge, Major in the Army Air 
Forces. 

Robert Parsons, assistant director of The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C., is a lieutenant in the Navy, working in the 
Office of Public Information. 

The National Gallery of Art, Washington, has two museum aides 
in the Navy—Craig H. Smyth and Theodore Rousseau. 

Leslie Cheek, Jr., director of the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
joined the armed forces some time ago. 

Paul S. Harris, senior curator of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, is a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Richard Foster Howard, director of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, is a captain of Artillery at Fort Sill. 

The Utah State Institute of Fine Arts at Salt Lake City sent 
one director, Donald B. Goodall, early last summer, and a second 
director, Elzy J. Bird, in December. 

Dr. Richard Fuller, director of the Seattle Art Museum, joined 
the Army Specialist Corps. 

Edmund Archer, former associate curator of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York City, is now in service. 

Henry P. MclIlhenny, curator of decorative arts at the Phila- 
delphia Museum, is in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Paul Gardner, director of the William Rockhill Nelsén Gallery 
of Art, is a major in the Army, 
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Widener Collection Open 


THE WIDENER COLLECTION, gift of which was dealt with in detail 
in the October number of this Magazine, was opened to the public 
on December 20, in accordance with the desire of Mr. Joseph E. 
Widener that it should be made available at once to the public, and 
particularly to large numbers of service men and war workers ex- 
pected to be in Washington during Christmas week. 

The paintings, of which Professor Mather wrote so authoritatively 
in October, are the best known and most popular portion of the 
magnificent gift. In addition, the National Gallery received objects 
of the decorative arts sufficient to fill nine galleries on the ground 
floor. These treasures include furniture, tapestries, small bronzes, 
plaques and medals, rock crystals, Renaissance jewels, majolica, 
Chinese porcelains, stained glass and textiles. 

The ground floor galleries had been completed to the smallest 
detail before the building was opened in 1941. The vitrines built 
into the walls, the niches, the lighting, were all finished according 
to blue prints, which showed the placing of each object down to 
the smallest bronze or porcelain. Hence, when the Collection ar- 
rived at the Gallery, everything went into the place prepared in 
advance, so that it was possible, even in war-time, to install and 
exhibit immediately this large and varied collection. 

The walls of these ground floor rooms are uniformly treated with 
travertine stone. The floors are black and gray Nero Nube marble. 
The artificial illumination is by fluorescent concealed lighting. 
Individual objects, such as tapestries and sculpture, are spotlighted 
from small openings in the ceiling. 

Opening from the foyer at the foot of the west staircase is a 
large room (illustrated) which forms an appropriate setting for 
furniture and other works of the Italian Renaissance. In the center 
of one wall hangs the celebrated Flemish tapestry (c. 1500) which 
once belonged to Cardinal Mazarin. 
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In other galleries, bronze statuettes, rock crystals and jewels 
are displayed in vitrines set into the walls. Outstanding objects of 
Mediaeval Art include a thirteenth-century Aquamanile, represent- 
ing a rider on a horse, which is close to the spirit of modern 
simplified design; a Limoges Reliquary of the twelfth century, a 
masterpiece of the Romanesque style; and the famous twelfth 
century chalice of Abbot Suger from the treasury of St. Denis in 
France. 

A few pictorial enamels from Limoges are choice pieces. In the 
same gallery is a collection of Italian majolica comprising rare 
early items from the Medici manufactory at Caffiagiolo, a whole 
case of large plates from Deruta with superb metallic lustre, and a 
fine selection of the fully developed Urbino variety. 

Chinese porcelains occupy three galleries. French furniture of 
the 18th century includes signed pieces by Joseph with gilded 
bronze mounts by Caffieri, and a suite of furniture of the Louis 
XV period, upholstered with Beauvais tapestry. 

These decorative arts collections are remarkable from the stand- 
points of variety, quality and beauty. They were assembled with 
meticulous care by the donor and his father, who searched for 
years, in some cases, to secure unusual objects to complete a group 
or set. 
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many owners should have had the masterpiece touched up a bit, 
reworked in places, cut down or enlarged, split into separate parts 
or combined with other objects. In short, most owners have never 
hesitated to do anything to their works of art which they thought 
would increase the immediate cash value. Over the course of the 
centuries the changes have been enormous. Today, many of the 
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most famous masterpieces in American museums exhibit fifty per- 
cent, or less, of their original outer surfaces. It is the task of the 
scholar to discriminate between the authentic and the less au- 
thentic. Somebody must be able to do this. At present it is not un- VALENTINE GAISIEE RAY: 
usual to find the type of popular interpreter whom Mr. Low admires RE TR Neate 
expatiating upon Renaissance humanism, Christianity and capital- 
ism, as illustrated by the delicate psychological insight displayed in 
the face of some Madonna. Upon investigation this face will turn 
out to be entirely the product of a restoration executed in 1860. ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
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why have art historians failed to relate art to life? The answer is EGYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 
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twofold. The problem is far more difficult than Mr. Low seems to On REG eee iccriee 
realize, and the failure has not been so great as he supposes. To PAINTINGS 
begin with, the isolation and self-absorption which Mr. Low con- DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


demns are not vices peculiar to art historians. They are character- 
istics of our age, or rather of the age just past. That was a period 
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the whole of a given field, and specialization was the inevitable TMM AS EA “ie NE WK Ne 
result. Yet nobody believed that this was a solution. Every science pti f aie Se Fb St. as : plan ant a7, 
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history of art no less than the others. It is true that scholars in our 

field have not made such conspicuous progress as those in some PAINTINGS 

others—English literature for example. As Mr. Low has said, no 

book in the history of art does quite equal Parrington’s successful vi A X Fi M K O re FE 
correlation of American literature, American social development 


and American thought. But the history of art is a far more difficult 
field than the history of literature to handle in that particular way. 
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is dealing with an object which is easily understood and a perio 

that is fairly well known. But great paintings, statues and buildings YOVAN RADEN KOVITCH 
are innately far more complex than books, for the reasons pointed Jan. 18 to Feb. 6 


out above. Furthermore the literary historian deals with but a few 
types of works, created during a period of half a millennium, in 
(Continued on page 37) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Popularize or Perish 


The Museum as a Social Instrument. By Theodore L. Low. 
Published at the Metropolitan Museum of Art for the American 
Association of Museums, New York, 1942. 70 pp. (10c for 
mailing). Foreword by Francis Henry Taylor. 


First. there is the turn-about tale of how Mr. Low came to write 
this book. As a graduate student in the Department of Fine Arts at 
Harvard, he was given a routine assignment.to write a paper on 
the collection of an American museum. He chose the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York and proceeded systematically to 
record the extent and quality of its many (too many, he presently 
felt) works of art on exhibition. Half way through with his paper, 
he began to feel that this was wasted effort. It was like the man 
copying the encyclopedia in the Sherlock Holmes story. It had all 
been done before, and it needed doing only once. 

What was needed now was some effort towards making use of 
this enormous collection. So he tore up what he had written and 
with considerably more zest finished a paper outlining what the 
Metropolitan Museum might do with the many works of art in its 
collection, now that it had them acquired, labeled, and annotated. 
This paper he turned in to his professor, who must have found it 
a great relief from the usual run, for he promptly suggested that 
it be sent to the museum’s director, Mr. Francis Henry Taylor. 
The immediate result was a telephone call from Mr. Taylor, and the 
ultimate result was the removal of Mr. Low from Cambridge to 
New York, where he spent a year as Field Representative of the 
American Association for Adult Education in the preparation of 
this book. 

He begins, after noting that his subject is at least as old as 
John Cotton Dana’s Newark Museum Association of 1909, with the 
blunt enquiry, “What is a Museum?” In the “Journal of Adult 
Education” he finds its functions defined as three-fold: (1) the ac- 
quisition and preservation of objects, (2) the advancement of 
knowledge by the study of objects, and (3) the diffusion of knowl- 
edge for the enrichment of the life of the people. The first two of 
these functions, Mr. Low points out, have in the past eclipsed the 
third. The museum educational department has been not only a 
“legitimate tail to wag the rest of the dog” (Mr. Taylor’s phrase) 
but a tail so clipped “that it can produce nothing more than a 
comic wiggle.” 

It is this state of affairs that Mr. Low energetically attacks, lay- 
ing about him not with a pruning knife but with an axe. The guillo- 
tine even lurks between his phrases. He exposes himself to the 
same criticism which he directs at the curators, directors, and 
trustees—an over-emphasis on one museum function to the near ex- 
tinction of the other two. The other two will not like this. And I 
am not sure that this is the way to change things. But Mr. Low is 
most convincing. His over-emphasis seems justified in a world where 
former museum patrons are now feeling the cold finger of increased 
taxation, where the emphasis is increasingly away from the private 
interests in favor of the public interest. If the public is to be the 
collective museum patron of the future, certainly it is high time to 
pay some attention to the public. This is the “why” of the matter. 
Mr. Low tackles the “how” with just as much gusto. 

The museum must concentrate on adults, first of all. “The child 
belongs to the school, (teachers must be taught how to use the 
museum in their class work), the adolescent to the high school and 
college, and the scholars both young and old to the university.” 
These adults should be appealed to on the basis of group interest. 
Frames of reference must be established. For example, Greek 
sculpture could be made exciting for the male members of an 
athletic club if they were addressed in their own terms and not 
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in the jargon of esthetics. To achieve this approach museum instruc- 
tors must be better trained and better paid. They must know how 
to encourage and direct group discussions, forums, and even quiz 
programs (now being successfully conducted at the Metropolitan 
Museum). They must be given more assistance from the curatorial 
departments and allowed to make more use of colored reproduc- 
tions. 

Also the museum itself must be made more inviting. Guards and— 
attendants should be as solicitous as floor walkers. Group discus- 
sions should take place in fire-proof rooms where the participants 
might smoke in comfortable chairs. The disease of “museum 
fatigue’ must be exterminated. Mechanical devices such as auto- 
matic sound films should be installed in galleries where they would 
help to provide an understandable, historic background for the 
bewildered and timid layman. Such an exhibition (designed by Lee 
Simonson and entitled “Ways of Seeing”) is proving successful at 
Worcester. And so on. Mr. Low is full of excellent concrete sug- 
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gestions, many of which are the result of both participation and 
observation. He is skeptical of the radio as a medium for art educa- 
tion (unduly skeptical, I am bound to say), but he is hopeful for 
television, which he knows from both the receiving and sending 
ends. But here he wisely limits his criticism for the obvious reason 
that there has been little to observe, and hence to criticize. 

It is a challenging book, sure to annoy many people with its 
over-emphasis, and to delight a great many others. But it is so 
obviously in the right and inevitable direction that I already antici- 
pate the time when museums will be petitioned by their loyal, ten- 
dollar-a-year members to set aside one day per week, when all the 
educational staff will be sent home and all the mechanical con- 
trivances shut off, and when the people who just like to look at 
pictures quietly by themselves will be allowed to come in and go 
about all alone among the works of art. 


J. D. M. 
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one or two countries whose history, whose life, is relatively fa- 
miliar. The art historian must treat a great variety of objects, 
objects ranging from the wall 


to the mobiles of Alexander Calder, 


paintings of cave men 
objects which come from 
every quarter of the globe, objects which were oftentimes produced 
by civilizations that are otherwise virtually unknown. Finally, com- 
paratively few people have devoted themselves to this broad field, 
while very many have given their lives to the rather limited study 
of English letters. 

Far more important than all these external differences is the 
inherent distinction between the way in which works of plastic art 
and works of literature reflect the age that produced them. When 
one speaks of relating a work of art to life, one generally means 
demonstrating its connection to certain definite cultural attitudes 
and certain known social facts. Works of literature often express 
these attitudes and reveal these facts directly, frequently more 


directly and more vividly than anything else. 


Paintings, statues 


and buildings merely imply these attitudes and facts; the process 
of grasping and interpreting these implications is immensely com- 
plex. Art historians always hope to be able to discover some neat 
external index to the latent social and intellectual meaning of 
works of art. The latest easy path to truth which they have come 
upon is iconography—the study of paintings and statues as illustra- 
tions, as a means of telling a story. 

Iconography—the very name is one which Mr. Low would doubt- 
less characterize as “meaningless esthetic jargon’ —iconography is 
for the public the perfect symbol of the remoteness of art historical 
research from life. Yet it is precisely this new interest in iconog- 
raphy which shows that scholars are escaping from the art-for- 
art’s sake, the “Wolfflinian” approach which Mr. Low so despises. 
It is precisely the vigor with which scholars are pursuing this 
difficult study which proves that they are intensely concerned with 
relating art to life. Indeed, one can hardly pick up one of their 
magazines without being immediately aware of their great efforts 
in this direction, and of the increasing degree of success they are 
achieving. In the current issue of the WARBURG JOURNAL Meyer 
Shapiro shows the connection of Courbet’s painting to the litera- 
ture of realism, to folk art and to 19th century socialism. In the 
second number of the GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS, Lionello Venturi 
has attempted to define the evolution of the attitude of the artists 
of the Italian Renaissance towards man and towards nature. 

It is significant, however, to notice where the art historians pub- 
lish these important studies—in learned journals and in still-more- 
learned books. For the most part they have, indeed, lost the com- 
mon touch. Again, it must be emphasized that this shortcoming is 
not peculiar to one type of scholar. In all fields the practice of 
specialization has generated a subtlety of thought which is not 
easily translated into everyday terms. Even such an important con- 
cept as that of relativity has yet to be made clear to 
intelligent man,” 


“the ordinary 
although many people have been trying to do 
just that these thirty-five years. 

Perhaps art historians have been less successful than most 
scholars in popularizing the results of their researches. The very 
mature of their work has at once cut them off from the common 
man and made them peculiarly dependent upon one type of uncom- 
mon man. The constant travel which serious research in art history 
involves in itself tends to isolate the art historian from his fellows. 
More important than this is the fact that both as professors 
and as curators art historians have been primarily supported by 
small groups of very wealthy individuals. It is hardly surprising, 
under the circumstances, that art historians should have devoted 
so much of their efforts to that side of their field which would 
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most interest their patrons, the intensive study of single paintings 
and of individual painters. 

Those days, apparently, are gone forever. This, we are told, 
is to be “the century of the common man.” The conscience of the 
art historian is him to consider broad 
issues; soon will become the condition of his survival. How is art 
history to be popularized? Mr. Low has a ready answer. He 
appears to believe that scholars, though regrettable, are in- 
evitable. They should be left alone to pursue their esoteric way, 
while between them and the public a new group of specialists 


already prompting 
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should be introduced—the publicity men of culture. The graduate 
schools should offer their students a choice of professions; they 
should permit them to become scholars, but they should impress 
on them “the idea that a career in popular education is an end 
in itself of equal prestige and importance.” 

In the brief space of his article Mr. Low is not able to tell us 
much about the nature of this career in popular education. Fortu- 
nately he goes into the matter at greater length in his recent 
book, “The Museum as a Social Instrument” (Reviewed in this 
issue—Ed.). The preparation for this profession should consist 
in a textbook study of psychology, sociology, educational practices 
and “training in knowledge of people,’ as Mr. Low quaintly puts 
it. The popular educator will not need to know much about art. 
Indeed, Mr. Low maintains that anything like the amount of 
knowledge given by the present graduate schools will be a posi- 
tive disadvantage to him. He is expected to proceed with Dale 
Carnegie in one hand and a handbook of teaching techniques in 
the other. Somewhere in the background a one-volume history of 
the arts will serve as a ready and adequate reference, should he 
run into any knotty questions about his subject. His method will 
not be to bring art to the people, rather he will try to appeal to 
specialized group interests and prejudices and to show how these 
are reflected in art. In short, he will attempt to be a Goebbels for 
art, a Goebbels for a good cause, but none the less a Goebbels. 

The creation of a new and specialized profession with new pro- 
fessional prejudices and a new professional lingo seems a strange 
proposal from one who deplores specialization. If “specialization 
in art history has proved itself to be a dead end,” will not spe- 
cialization in art vulgarizing prove to be at least as sterile? Is 
there not an alternative solution? 

Mr. Low mentions only one historian with respect, Vernon 
Louis Parrington. Now Parrington was no demagogue of culture. 
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He was a man who spent the best part of his life in the prepara- 
tion of one book, a book with a wide appeal. If a historian of 
literature can be both a scholar and a popular educator, why 
cannot a historian of art? It is my belief that he can. The inability 
to talk the language of the ordinary intelligent man is an ailment 
that is characteristic of the age that is passing. It is not, as 
Mr. Low supposes, the occupational disease of art historians. 
But—and in conclusion I wish to emphasize one of those 
points on which Mr. Low is so profoundly right—if the art his- 
torian is to be a popular educator he must receive some instruc- 
tion along this line from the graduate schools. A graduate school 
can no more produce a popular educator than it can produce a 
scholar, but it can and should give its students some basic training 
in one fields as well as in the other. I do not believe that this 
training should be a bookish study of “group technique,” of “mass 
psychology,” or of how to win friends among the lower classes. 
This training should be merely some guided experience in the 
simple, popular presentation of great works of art and the works 
of great artists. As Irving Babbit long ago pointed out, the course 
addition to an 
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HOW TO MAKE THE MAROGER MEDIUM 


BY JACQUES MAROGER 


Because so many requests have come since the publication of 
the article. “The Secret of Van Eyck Regained” in the October 
number, I thank the MAGAZINE oF ART for making possible this 
answer. | am very happy to give my painting mediums to artists 
and to publish here the necessary instructions. 

Any kind of canvas or prepared board can be used, provided 
it is non-absorbent. To achieve non-absorbency simply apply white 
lead, linseed oil and turpentine. 

This medium is composed of (1) “black oil” prepared with 
white lead, (2) dammar varnish and (3) gum arabic glue. The 
black oil is made by adding 10 grams of white lead to 100 grams 
of oil, either untreated linseed, walnut or poppy oil, or a mixture 
of these. Cook slowly with moderate smoke about one to one and 
one-half hours. When done, pour off into bottles, taking care not 
to use the deposit or sediment. Therefore never shake your bottle 
before using from it. 

The dammar varnish is made by melting 50 grams of dammar 
gum in 100 grams of untreated linseed oil over a low or medium 
flame. The varnish is done when the oil begins to smoke or steam a 
little, which is when the gum is thoroughly melted into the oil. 

The gum arabic glue is made from 50 grams of gum arabic 
powder soaked over night in 100 grams of water. 

From the above dammar varnish and from the gum arabic glue 
make an emulsion by putting on a piece of glass or on your 
palette a small amount of dammar varnish. Into this whip the 
glue, drop by drop at first, with the palette knife. The principle 
is the same as that employed in making mayonnaise. 

To prepare your palette grind dry powdered pigments with 
a little black oil, which does not discolor the pigments. Add a 
little emulsion. In the oil pot put black oil and to one side on 
the palette the remaining emulsion. Dilute colors as necessary 
with ether. The emulsion gives transparency to the color; the 
black oil is the dryer and gives precision. 

Some make objections to the black oil because of the lead 
but those who do are not well informed. The literature and tech- 
nical books from the 17th to 19th centuries (de Mayerne, 1620) 
have spoken of the presence of lead in the Old Masters’ paint- 
ings. | am convinced that litharge cooked at high temperature 
is bad because it is too strong and dries too quickly, because of 
which it may sometimes cause cracks. However, white lead is free 
from these defects. We have used it with marvelous results, and it 
cannot be disputed that it was used extensively by the Old 


Masters whose paintings have remained in such splendid preserva- 
tion and in whose paintings the lead is revealed through the 
spectroscope. 

The above medium is the medium about which Augustus John, 
Roger Fry, Raoul Dufy, and Reginald Marsh have been so 
enthusiastic. From this medium I have arrived at another, the 
principle of which is the same. Its preparation, however, is simpler, 
and I consider it superior. In the above recipe the emulsion gives 
transparency; in the following a jelly gives even more beautiful 
transparency. 

From the manuscripts of de Mayerne, friend and correspondent 
of Rubens and Van Dyck I have received many hints and cor- 
roborations of my research. From this and because of the effects 
obtained by the following medium I feel justified in calling this 
the Van Dyck Medium. It is as follows: Dissolve into 100 grams 
of spirits of turpentine 50 grams of mastic gum. You can find 
the recipes for mastic varnish in almost any technical book on 
art. Take one teaspoonful of this varnish and add one teaspoonful 
of black oil as made by recipe given above. After one to two 
minutes it jells. Grind dry powdered pigments with black oil 
and add a little of the jelly, except in the white, where opacity 
is desired. The white is ground with linseed and a little black 
oil. In the oil pot use black oil cut with turpentine and put the 
jelly on the palette. Dilute the prints with jelly or from oil pot as 
desired, preferably with jelly. 

When the jelly is made according to the preceding instruc- 
tions it has a special consistency which makes it ideal for the 
painter. Under the weight of the brush it becomes liquid, but 
it jells automatically when the brush is lifted. Thus it remains 
where it is put, and never slips or runs on the canvas or panel. 
These properties of fluidity and jelliness seem contradictory, but 
nevertheless they are real, and each property makes possible for 
the painter accomplishments not otherwise obtainable. The trans- 
parency is of the utmost, and permits the most delicate glazes. 
With it one is able to paint over the dry picture later without 
revealing that it has been retouched. With this jelly alone one is 
able to realize again the marvelous material of the Flemish masters 
of the 17th century. 

My students and | will be happy to have anyone interested 
in this medium visit our exhibit, which will take place the second 
and third weeks in February, 1943, at the Maryland Institute 
of Art in Baltimore. 


FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


Institute of Modern Art: 


This list includes temporary, not permanent eve 
Mar, ©, 


displays. 
All information supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Univ. of New Mexico: Santa Fe 
Artists; to Feb. 12. Albuquerque Artists; Feb. 14-March 5. 

AMHERST, MASS. Mass. State College: Redfern Color 
Prints; Feb. 15-Feb. 28. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of 
Appreciation of The Arts; to Feb. 15. 

ATHENS, 0. Ohio Univ. Gallery: Ohio Water Color So- 
ciety; Feb. 5-Feb. 28. Students in Painting & Allied 
Arts; to Feb. 5. 


Liebes Textiles; 
American Art: 15-Feb. 14. 


porary Religious Art; 


Museum of Fine Arts: Charles Dana Gibson Paintings and 
Drawings; Jan. 13-Feb. 21. 

Public Library: Felix Buhot Etchings: Feb. 

Vose Galleries: 54th Annual of Boston Soc. of Water Color 
Painters; Jan. 25-Feb. 13. Margaret F. Browne Portraits 
of Service Men; Feb. 15-Mar. 6. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn 

to Feb. 7. 27th 

of Artists; Jan, 22-Feb. 7. Stroboscopic Photographs; Jan. 

Edward Munch Prints; 

guerita Mergantime Costumes; 

Feb. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery: Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne’s American Rooms in Miniature; to Feb. 28. 


Boston; Feb. 4- Renaissance Society of Univ. of Chicago: Patrocino Wood- 


Barela & Spanish Colonial Feb. 14- 


Century 
carvings; 
Mar. 13. 

CINCINNATI, O. Taft Museum: Decorative Arts in Rela- 
tion to Thorne Rooms; Jan. 24-Mar. 2. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona 
Brown Wiser Book Illustrations: 

CLEVELAND, O. Museum of Art: Bequest of John L. 

Mar. 14. New Latin American Prints; 

Jan. 12-Feb, 2. 25th Anniversary Retrospective May Show; 

Jan. 13-Feb. 14. 


Design; 


College Gallery: Guy 


Feb. 


Dorothy Wright 
Brooklyn Soc. 


Museum: Severance; to 


Annual 


to Feb. 22. Mar- CONCORD, N. H. State Library: Sybilla Mittell Weber 
Feb. 12-Mar. 7. Contem- Prints & Water Colors; Jan. 24-Feb. 27. 
25-Mar. 28. COSHOCTON, O. Group of American Prints. (AFA); 


Feb. 7-28. Models of Airplanes by High School pupils; 
Feb. 


AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum: Leo B!ake Winter Paint- 
ings; Studio Guild Exhibit of Women Artists: 

Nat'l. Ass’n. 
colors; Feb. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Goucher College: What Is A Build- 
ing (AFA); Feb. 1-15. 

Museum of Art: Mary L. Carey & Mary DiCrispino; Feb. 7- 
Mar. 7. Contemporary Portrait Exhibition; Feb. 12-Mar. 
7. May Collection; Feb. 12-Mar. 14. 

Walters Art Gallery: Arms & Armor; Feb. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNA. Lehigh Univ. Art Gallery: Works 
by American Illustrators (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: Oils by the 
Rationalists of Western N. Y. State; Feb. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana Univ. Art Center: Max 
Weber Paintings; Jan. 22-Feb. 14. Camouflage; Feb. 20- 
Mar. 11. 

BOSTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists: Louis Kron- 
berg Paintings; Feb. 1-14. Portraits by Guild Members; 
Feb. 16-28, 


Traphagen 


Costume; Women Artists Prints & Water- 


E 40 


BURLINGTON, VT. Fleming Museum: Prints for Children; 
Feb. 


DALLAS, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Blanche McVeigh 
Prints; Bror Utter Prints; to Feb. 7. Lonestar Print- 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard makers; Former Dallas Artists; Jan. 31-Feb. 28. Klepper 
Univ.: 19th Century French Theatre & Pictorial Arts; Club Members Exhibition; Feb. 21-Mar. 7. 
to Feb. 12. The Debt of Art to Nature, illustrated by DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Life In The Service; Albert 
shells and photographic enlargements of shells, plants, Ross Carter; Arturo Sutro; Feb. 
seeds & sections; Feb. 17-Mar. 6. DENVER, COLO. Art Museum: Paintings by Soldiers in 


CHAPEL HILL, N. CAR. Person Hall Art Gallery: Uni- 
versity Portraits; Feb. 7-Mar. 8. 

CHARLOTTE, N. CAR. Mint Museum: Queen Charlotte 
Portraits; Soldier Cartoons; 18th Century English paint- 
ing; Feb. Russian Paintings by Maurice Goluboy; Feb. 
7-Mar. 1. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Univ. of Va. Museum of Fine 
Arts: Animals in Art; Jan. 29-Feb. 19. Artists of the 
University and Albermarle County:: Feb. 22-Mar. 13. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Chicago Galleries Ass’n.: Merlin Enabnit, 
Claude Buck, Leslie Buck; Feb. 6-28, 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers: Swedish-American 
Art Ass’n,; Jan. 30-Feb. 20, Bliss Taylor Oils; 
Feb. 


Cora 


Denver; Beth Creevey Hamm Water Colors: Feb. 
DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Aspects of Contem- 
porary Painting in Canada; Feb. 23-Mar. 26. 


DURHAM, N. H. Univ. of New Hampshire: Little Show 


of Early Printing; to Feb. 10. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: 8 Syracuse Water-— 


colorists; Feb. 1-22. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. Public Museum: 1943 Hoosier Salon 


Exhibition; Feb. 7-21. Early Evansville History; Feb. 


7-28. 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. Museum of Northern Arizona: All 
Arizona Indian Arts & Crafts: Feb. 
GALVESTON, TEX. Rosenberg Library: 
Strip’; to Feb. 24, 


“The Comic 


wo 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. drt Gallery: Creative Art of 
the Am. Negro (AFA); Feb. 4-28. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. Neville Public Museum: Leland Cur- 
tis Paintings of the Antarctic; Jan. 3l-Feb. 25. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of 
F, A.: 11th Annual Cumberland Valley Artists; Feb. 

HARRISBURG, PENNA. drt Association: Soldier Art 
from ‘‘Life’? Competition (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: ‘‘Men In 
Arms”; Hartford Women Painters & Sculptors; Feb. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: 18th Annual of 
Houston Artists; Feb. 14-28. 

IOWA CITY, IA. Univ. of Iowa, Dept. of Art: 
War Posters (AFA); Feb. 7-28, 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. MacMurray College: ‘Artists Under 
Forty” (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: 
Family Paints’’; Feb. 3-28. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Nelson Gallery of Art: Alison Stil- 
well Paintings; Feb. Jerome Myers Memorial Exhibition; 
Feb. 7-28. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Museum, University of Kansas: 
Prints by Contemporary Artists, Chinese Paintings; Feb. 
1-28, 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. Lawrenceville School: What 
Is A Building (AFA); Section 1, Feb. 1-21; Section II, 
Feb. 21-Mar. 15. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Fisher Galleries, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.: Classical Form ys. Gothic Form; Jan. 13- 
Feb. 14. 

Foundation of Western Art: 10th Annual California Water- 
colors; Jan. 18-Feb. 27. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries: 
Feb. 

LUBBOCK, TEX. Technological College Art Inst.: Gift 
and Purchase Plan for American Art (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art: South 
American Paintings and Drawings; Francis R. Fast Finger 
Paintings; Goya Etchings; Doel Reed Prints and Draw- 
ings; Feb. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum: Walter E. Baum Oils; 
Arts & Crafts, Karamu House; 10th Anniversary of 
Museum’s permanent collection; Feb. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ., Dept. of Art: 
Recent Drawings & Etchings by John Taylor Arms; 
Feb. 6-Mar. 16. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art Institute: ‘The Arts of Western 
Civilization’’; thru Feb. 28. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: Landscapes by 
Famous Etchers; Jan. 15-Feb. 28. Audobon’s Birds, 
Feb. 2-Mar. 2. Arts of Ancient Peru; Feb. 5-Mar. 10. 

University Gallery: ‘“‘Mexican Art’’; Merida Costumes; Feb. 
2-28. The American Theatre (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: Silk Screen Prints; 
Jane Peterson Paintings; Feb. 7-28. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery: Muskegon 
Artists Annual; Muskegon Camera Club Annual; Feb. 
1-27. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gallery: Gus Mager; 
Jan. 25-Feb. 6. Robert Schellin; Feb. 8-Feb. 20. Avery 
Johnson; Feb. 22-Mar. 6. 

Newark Art Club: Hubert DeGroff Main Paintings; Feb. 

Newark Museum: Soviet War Posters (AFA); Feb. 7-Mar. 
20. Eskimo Photographs by Flaherty family; Feb. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum: Modern 
Interiors; Feb. 3-17. Lyme Art Ass’n. Oils & Water- 
colors; Feb. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Arts & Crafts Club: ‘‘Four Sculp- 
tors’’, Calandria, Simkhovitch, Walker & Caparn; Feb. 
1-26. February Members Show, The Little Gallery; Feb. 
1-28. Annual Membership Competition; Feb. 26-Mar. 27. 


Soviet 


“The Jacobi 


Cezanne, Gauguin & Renoir; 


NEW WILMINGTON, PENNA. Westminister College: 
“What Is A Building’? (AFA); Section I, Feb. 24- 
Mar. 7. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. American British Art Center, Inc., 44 
W. 56: Art of the Armed Forces (AFA); Feb. 6-24. 
Annual N. Y. Society of Women Artists; Feb. 28-Mar. 13. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: New Paintings by 
Georgia O’Keeffee; Jan. 27-Mar. 11. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57: Amory Hooper Paintings; Feb. 
1-13. Murals & Sculpture by Nat'l. Ass’n. of Women 
Artists; Feb. 15-27. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57: Paintings by 19th & 20th 
Century American Artists; Feb. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57: Lyonel Feininger; Jan. 25- 
Feb. 13, Paul Klee & Andre Masson; Feb. 15-Mar. 13. 
Collectors of American Art, Inc., 106 E. 57: ‘‘Collectors’’, 

February Group Exhibition; Feb. 1-26. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57: Briggs Dyer; Jan. 18-Feb. 
6. “‘Mid-Season Retrospection’’; Feb. 8-27. 

Douthitt Galleries, Inc., 9 E. 57: 
Paintings; Feb. 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E. 51: Stuart Davis; Feb. 2-27. 

Paul Drey Gallery, 11 E. 57: Old and Modern Masters and 
Objects of Art; Feb. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57: 19th Century French; Feb. 
Ward Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 57: Tom Waring Recent 
Flower Paintings; Feb. 

French Art Galleries, Inc., 51 E. 57: Modern French Paint- 
ings; Feb. 

Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57: French & American 
Paintings & Watercolors; Feb. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co., 42 E. 57: Etched Portraits of 9 
Justices of Supreme Court, Ex-Chief Justice Hughes, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and other etchings & watercolors 
by Oskay Stoessel; Feb. 

Kennedy & Co., 785 Fifth Ave.: Early 19th Century Paint- 
ings of American Naval Engagements; Original Drawings 
from ‘‘Bambi’’; Contemporary Am. Printmakers; Feb. 


Western & Patriotic 


M. Knoedler & Co., 15 E. 57: American Watercolors and 
Pastels, 1913-1926; Feb. 

Macbeth Galleries, 11 E. 57: Brackman; Jan. 25-Feb. 13. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Modern Chinese; thru Feb. 
14, Artists For Victory; thru Feb. 22. Portraits From 
The Court Of China; Embroideries & Textiles Of North 
Africa; Drama & The Other Arts; I Remember That; 
The Bishop Hill Pioneers; Illinois, 1846; thru Feb. 28. 
Decorative Arts of India; Feb. European Musical Instru- 
ments; Feb. 7. 

Junior Museum: China & Its People; Feb. America At 
Work; thru Feb, 15. Peoples Of The World: Russia; 
thru Feb. 22. North Africa; Feb. 26. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57: Selected Paintings by Ameri- 
can Artists; Feb. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57: Raymond Hill Watercolors; 
Feb. 1-13. Group Show; Feb. 15-27. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 103: ‘‘John 
Jay, Defender of Liberty’’; Mrs. Henry Wilmerding Payne 
Exhibition of Furnishings From A New York House of 
The Federal Period; Feb. 


Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Ave.: Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan’s Masques; Feb. 9. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: Brazil Builds; Jan. 


13-Feb. 28. Arts in Therapy; Jan. 20-Feb. 28. American 
1943; Feb. 3-Mar. 14. 

National Academy of Design Galleries, 1083 Fifth 
117th Annual Exhibition; Feb. 17-Mar. 9. 

Newhouse Galleries, Inc., 15 E. 57: 
Landscapes; Feb. 

Estelle Newman Gallery, 66 W. 55: Group Show; Feb. 

New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12: Dr. Josef Frank 
Architectural Drawings & Interior Decoration; Jan. 18- 
Feb. 9. 

New York Historical Society, 
“American Patriots As 
Jan. 18-Feb. 14. 
Mar. 

New York Public Library: ‘‘American Landscape Prints of 
Today; to Mar. 31. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57: 
Feb. 6-13. 

Perls Galleries, Inc., 32 E. 58: Saul Schary, recent paint- 
ings and drawings; Feb. 1-27. 

Pinacotheca; 20 W. 58: Dan 
Thompson; Feb. 15-22. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Expressionist Art; Feb. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57: Old Masters; Feb. 

Schoenemann Galleries, Inc., 605 Madison Ave.: Old 
Masters; Feb. 

Andre Seligmann, 15 E. 57: Maxim Kopf Paintings; Feb. 

E. and A, Silberman, 32 E. 57. Old & Modern Masters 
and Gothic object of Art; Feb. 

Valentine Gallery, 55 E. 57: 10 Abstract Paintings by Ten 
Artists; Jan. 15-Feb. 15. 

Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56: Group Exhibition; Feb. 1-15. 
Four Artists Oils & Watercolors; Feb. 15-Mar. 1. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8: Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney Memorial Exhibition; Jan. 26-Mar. 10. 

Willard Gallery, 32 E, 57: Fantasy in Feininger; Jan. 26- 
Feb. 13. Lee Gatch Recent Oils; Feb. 16-Mar. 13. 

NORFOLK, VA. Museum of Arts & Science: ‘*Cartoons”’ 
by F. B. Fitzpatrick; Feb. 14-Mar. 28. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum: Amer- 
ican Negro Art; Feb. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum: Aircraft 
Exhibit, pictures from British Service & 
plane models; Feb. 1-22. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery: New ac- 
quisitions. Photographs of murals from Section of Fine 
Arts, W.P.A.; Feb. 19-Mar. 28. 

Oakland Art Gallery; Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings; 
Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Memorial Art Museum: Early Sculp- 
ture in Stone, Bronze & Wood, “‘What The Critics Say’’; 
Feb. Development of Stage Design (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 4rt Center: Oklahoma Inter- 
national Photography Salon; Jan. 30-Feb. 14. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Joslyn Memorial: Red Cross Ex- 
hibition; Gothic Woodcuts; Feb. American Group Prints; 
Feb. 7-28. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Public Museum: Jan Peterson & Florence 
Furst Paintings; Feb. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Contem- 
porary American Design; Feb. Modern Drawings for Col- 
lectors (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

PEORIA, ILL. Public Library: John H. Waddell Oils & 
Etchings; Feb. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. American Swedish Historical 
Museum: Sweden’s Defense In Pictures; Jan. 10-Feb. 15. 

Art Alliance: Decorative work of W. Howard McAlister and 
Furnishings & Accessories by Byrne Dougherty; to Feb. 
14. Adrian Siegel Oils & Photographs; Jan. 26-Feb, 19. 
Pastels, Oils & Illustrations by Gladys Rockmore Davis & 
Floyd Davis; Jan. 26-Feb. 28. Paul Darrow Gouaches; 
Jan. 30-Feb. 19. Prints from United Nations; Feb. 3-28. 

Museum of Art: Art in Advertising; Feb. 14-Mar, 15. 
French Illustration; Feb. 17-Mar. 16. Photography Is An 
Art; Jan. 13-Mar. 12. Prints of Artists At Work; to 
Feb. 14. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: 138 Annual of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture; Jan. 24-Feb. 28. Silk Screen Prints; 
Jan. 11-Feb. 8. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA. Carnegie Inst., Dept. of Fine 
Arts: Modern Dutch Paintings & Group of Vincent Van 
Gogh Paintings; Feb. 5-Mar. 1. 33rd Annual Assoc. Artists 
of Pittsburgh; Feb. 11-Mar. 11. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: 
Paintings; Feb. 2-28. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Art Museum: Rouault Paintings, Prints 
and Tapestries; Cuttoli French Tapestries; Feb. 


Ave.: 


English Portraits and 


170 Central 
Seen In Sculpture, 
“Old Fashioned 


Park West: 
1776-1943”’; 
Winters’; Feb. 1- 


John Rood Wood Sculpture; 


Feb. 


Harris, 1-13. Juliet 


Information 


Early Italian 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Are Club: Wilfred I. Duphiney 
Portraits; Jan. 26-Feb. 7. City Planning Exhibition; 
Feb. 9-21. Public Library: Popular Photography; Feb. 
15-Mar. 1. 

RACINE, WIS. Wustum Museum: “Children In England 
Paint’; Feb. 4-25. Modern Photography; Feb. 

RALEIGH, N. CAR. Art Center: English Children’s Paint- 
ings; Feb. 

RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Museum of F. A.: Uluminated 
Manuscripts & Rare Books; Jan. 17-Feb. 10. Children’s 
Paintings; Feb. 6-Mar. 2. Greta Matson Paintings; Feb. 
20-Mar. 8. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Emotional 
Design In Modern Painting; James D. Havens Regional 
Prints; Norman Kent & John C. Menihan; Feb. 8-22. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Association: Oils from Midtown 
Galleries; Feb. 

RUSTON, LA. Louisiana Polytechnic Inst.: First Nat'l. 
Soldier-Artists Exhibition (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Art 
“Soldiers of Production’’; 
& Designs; Feb. 2-28. 

ST. GEORGE, S. I., N. Y. Staten Island Museum: Chris 
Olsen Undersea Paintings; Feb. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: Red Cross Exhibition: 
Dutch Master Prints; Feb. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Utah War Service Center: 
41st Annual Utah State Institute of Fine Art; Feb. 2-28. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum: Lola 
Mueller Paintings; Feb. 1-12. Dr. Marion Souchon Paint- 
ings; Feb. 15-28. Addison Burbank Guatemalan Paintings; 
Lone Star Printmakers: Feb. 10-26. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Society of Fine Arts Gallery: Fran 
Soldini Paintings; Animal Portraits, 
Etchings; Benda Masks; Nikolai 
Colors; Zora Mills Paintings; Feb. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. M. H. de Young Memoriat 
Museum: Victor Tischler Oils, Watercolors & Drawings; 
Am. Artists Serigraph Prints; Jan. 15-Feb. 15. New Ac- 
quisitions; 18th Century Meissen & Sevres Porcelain; thru 
Feb. 

Museum of Art: Contemporary American Figure Painting 
(AFA) ; Feb. 7-Mar. 7. Color Prints For Children (AFA) : 
Feb. 23-Mar. 21. Art In Advertising (AFA); Feb. 28- 
Mar. 28. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Sculpture 
and Constructions; Feb. 1-20. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 4rt Museum: Antiquarian Society 18th 
& 19th Century English & French Miniatures; Earl Fields 
Paintings; P. A. Dearborn Photographs; Feb. 10-Mar. 7. 

Henry Gallery: Art In Advertising (AFA) ; Feb. 1-18. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. Woman's Dept. Club: Contemporary 
Artists of the Western U. S. (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 4rt Association: Prints from Chil- 
dren’s Books (AFA); Jan. 24-Feb. 7: 
(AFA) ; Feb. 7-21. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: Co- 
ordinator’s Latin-American Paintings; Feb. 14-Mar. 7. 
History of the American Movies; Feb. 17-Mar. 10. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Central & South American Display 
for School Children; Feb. Springfield Artists’ League: 
Feb. 2-28. English Pastoral Scenes in Etching; Feb. 7-28. 

SWARTHMORE, PENNA. Swarthmore College: Plan of a 
Painting; Feb. 5-27. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Museum of Fine Arts: Oil Paintings by 
Cleveland Artists; Feb. 

TACOMA, WASH. Art Association: Kathe Kollwitz Prints 
(AFA); Feb. 7-28. 

TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Charles Brinton Collection 
of Modern Russian Art; Feb. 7-28. 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Munic- 
ipal Univ.: Prairie Watercolor Society; Jan. 21-Feb. 15. 
Color Prints of National Gallery Renaissance Paintings; 
Feb. 16-28. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Center: Latin-American 
Show; Jan. 15-Feb. 28. Kramer Kittredge Watercolors; 
Edgar Albin Camouflage Models; Jan. 31-Feb. 28. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Louisiana State Univ., Art Dept.: 
European and American Paintings; Feb. 16-Mar. 2. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: 6th Annual 
of Utica and Central N. Y. Artists; Distinguished. Print 
Makers, Part II (AFA); War Posters; Utica State Hospital 
Handicraft; Paintings & Drawings by Children of 5 Public 
Grade Schools of Utica; Feb. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. National Gallery of Art: Mellon 
Collection; Kress Collection; Chester Dale Collection; 
French 19th Century Pictures from French Museums; 
Widener Collection; Feb. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Contemporary Canadian Paint- 
ings; Magnasco Paintings; Soutine Paintings; Milton Avery 
Paintings; Paul Wieghardt Watercolors; Recent work by 
John Gernand; Jan. 17-Feb. 15. 

Whyte Gallery, 1707 H St., N. W.: New Paintings by 
Sarah Baker; Feb. 8-28. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts: ‘Painting 
With Light’; Feb. 6-26. 10th Wilmington International 
Salon of Photography; Feb. 8-28. 

WORCESTER, MASS. Art Museum: Modern Chilean 
Paintings; Feb. 18-Mar. 21. Russian Ikons; Jan. 13-Feb. 
7. New England Painting, 1700-1775; Feb. 18-Mar. 31. 
Modern Swedish Decorative Arts; thru Mar. 

YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum: Czechoslovak 
Homelands Exhibit; Jan. 17-Feb. 14. Bronx Artists Guild; 
Feb. 20-Mar. 7. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: ‘‘*Contemporary 
Art of the Western Hemisphere’’; Feb. 5-28. Associated 
American Artists Prints; Feb. 19-Mar. 14. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: Masters of Brush & Pen 
(AFA) ; Feb. 1-22. Chinese Art; Feb. 1-28. Watercolors by 
Western Artists (AFA); Feb. 7-28. 


Gallery: 
Feb. Dorothy Liebes Textiles 


Marie du 


Gelikhovsky 


Barry 


Water 


Modern Painting 


Attention, Artists! 


HERE IS YOUR INVITATION TO EXHIBI 
FORTHCOMING SHOWINGS DURING THE 1943 SEASON 


NATIONAL 

117TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: NATIONAL ACAD- 

EMY OF DESIGN 

Feb. 17-March 9. The National Academy Galleries, 1083 
Fifth Ave.. New York City. Media: Original works in oil 
and sculpture by living artists which have never been 
publicly exhibited in New York City. Jury. Entry 
cards due prior to Jan. 28, date of receipt of works at 
3 East 89th St., New York: City. 

18TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 

AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS: THE CORCORAN 

GALLERY OF ART 

March 21-May 2. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. Open to American artists by invitation only be- 
cause of restricted transportation facilities. Gallery hopes 
to revert to its former policy with regard Biennial Ex- 


Prizes. 


hibitions after war. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION: MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIA- 

TION 

Feb. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss. Open to living 
American artists. Media: oil. Jury. $50 Defense Bond 
prize. Entry cards and work due Jan. 20. Mrs. John Kirk, 
Sec., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: ASSOCIATION 

OF HONOLULU ARTISTS 

March 1-15. Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Open to American artists. Media: oil, water colors and 
sculpture. Jury. Works due Feb. 20. Association of Hono- 


lulu Artists. 


2ND ANNUAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION: MIS- 

SISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION 

April. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss. Open to living 
American artists. Media: water colors (framed or matted). 
Jury. Prize of $50 Defense Bond. Entry cards and work 
due March 20. Mrs. John Kirk, Sec., 927 N. Jefferson St., 
Jackson. 

60TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


SOCIETY OF ART 
Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1943. 


OF THE PORTLAND 


I. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum, Portland, Me. Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, water color, pastel. Entry cards due Feb. 6. 
Works due Feb. 13. Entry fee $1.00. Limit 3 works for 
each entry. Bernice Breck, Secretary. 


51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS 

April 5-24, 1943. American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57th 
St., New York City. Open to Ass’n. Members only. 
Media: oil, water color, black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,500. Work due March 29. Josephine 
Droege, Exec. Sec’y., Nat’l. Ass’n. of Women Artists, 42 
Wisorth’ Sts, N.Y. C: 


PRINT AND DRAWING ANNUAL OF THE SAN 

FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 

March 9-Apr. 4, 1943. San Francisco Museum of Art, San 
Francisco, Calif. Open to American artists or artists 
living in U. S. Media: all prints and drawing. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 25. Works due Feb. 29. 
Registrar, San Francisco Museum of Art. 


3RD AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL: ALBANY IN.- 

STITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 

Feb. 4-28, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, Albany, 
N. Y. Open to American Artists. Media: All drawings. 
Jury. Works due Jan, 23. John D. Hatch, Jr., Dir. 


76TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 

WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 

March 24-April 14, 1943. National Academy Galleries, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: water color and 
pastel. Jury. Cash prizes and medal. Entry cards and 
work due March 15. Harry De Maine, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


22ND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

WATER COLORS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF 

CHICAGO 

May 13-Aug. 22, 1943. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, draw- 
ing and monotype. Jury. Three prizes totaling $1,100. 
Entry cards due March 22, Works due March 29- April 8. 
Frederick A. Sweet, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture. 

PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION: 

PLACE, LOWELL, MASS. 

Open to all professional artists for exhibition during the 
year. Media: all. Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 
per picture and expenses. John G, Wolcott, 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


WHISTLER’S BIRTH- 


SEE 


* 


* * * * 


Vice-Pres., , 


NATIONAL (Continued) 


14TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 

WEST PRINTMAKERS 

March, 1943. Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington. 
Open to all artists. Media: all wood and metal including 
silk screen and monotype. Jury. Purchases prizes. Entry 
cards due Feb. 15. Works due Feb. 18. Mrs. Wm. S. 
Gamble, Secretary, 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


REGIONAL 
EAST 
OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATER COLOR SHOW: 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
April 1-21, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Open to artists 
living in Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Media: oil and water colors. 
Prizes: $100 in War Bonds. Entry cards and work due 


on or before March 7. Dean Earl C. Seigrred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC EXHIBITION: MINT MUSEUM 

OF ART, CHARLOTTE 

May, 1943. Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Open to 
all artists in section of Middle Atlantic states. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture and prints. Entry cards and 
work due April 27, Dayrell Korthener, 208 Cherokee Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


5TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW: THE PARKERS- 

BURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

April, 1943. The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Open to residents and former residents of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: 
oil and water color. Jury. Entry cards due March. Miss 
Catherine Graham, 1027 Ann St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MID-WEST 


MID-WESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION: 

CITY ART INSTITUTE 

March, 1943, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo, Open to residents of mid-western states. 
Media: all. Jury. Entry cards due early February. Keith 
Martin, 4415 Warwick Blyd., Kansas City, Mo. 


13TH ANNUAL: SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 

April, 1943. Springfield Art Museum, City Hall, Springfield, 
Mo. Open to residents of Missouri and neighboring 
states. Media: oil, water color, pastel and prints. Jury. 
Deborah D. Weisel, General Secretary, Kingobarde Apts., 
Springfield, Mo. 


KANSAS 


STATE 
EAST 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: 

SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

Jan. 30-Feb. 22. Morgan Memorial, Hartford, Conn. Open to 
women artists residing within radius of 25 miles of Hart- 
ford. Media: oil, water color, pastel, sculpture and black 
and white. Jury. Prizes of $35. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 23. Miss Muriel Alvord, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SPRINGFIELD ART 

LEAGUE: MASSACHUSETTS 

Feb. 7-28. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. 
water color and sculpture. 
cards and work due Jan. 
Sumner Ave. 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF UPPER 

HUDSON: ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND 

ART 

Apr. 28-May 30, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Albany, N. Y. Open to artists residing within 100 miles of 
Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel and sculpture. 
Jury. Entry cards and works due Apr. 17. John D. Hatch, 
Jr., Dir. 

11TH ANNUAL MARYLAND ARTISTS EXHIBITION 

March 12-April 11, 1943. Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more, Md. Open to artists born in, or residents of, Mary- 
land. Media: all. Jury. Entry cards and work due Feb. 
19-24. Registrar, Baltimore Museum of Art. 

EXHIBITION OF WORK OF NANTUCKET ART- 

ISTS: EASY STREET GALLERY, NANTUCKET 

August, 1943. Easy Street Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. Media: 


oil, water color, sculpture, black and white and miniatures. 
Mrs. Herbert R. Crane, Manager. 


HARTFORD 


Media: oil, 
Prizes totaling $285. Entry 
28. Helen Knox, Sec., 129 


* * * * 


STATE 


EAST (Continued) 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF WEST 
ERN NEW YORK: ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 
Spring, 1943. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. Open t 
resident artists of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqu 
Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe (exclusive of Roche 
ter), Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, Wayne, Wyom. 
ing and Yates Counties. Media: oil, water color, drawiny 
pastel, print and sculpture. Jury. Three prizes totali 
$125, Director, Albright Art Gallery, 


ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION OF THE SPRING 
FIELD ART LEAGUE 
Feb. 7-28, 1943. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Spring. 
field, Mass. Open to members and non-members. Med : 
all. Jury. Cash prizes totaling $180. Entry cards due Jan, 
26. Work due Jan. 28. Helen Knox, 129 Sumner Ave, 
Springfield, Mass. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION: NORTH SHORE AR 
ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER } 
June, 1943. North Shore Art Association Galleries, Glou 
cester, Mass. Open to members. Media: all. Jury. Cas} 
prizes totaling $125. Mrs. John E, Holmes, North Shor 


Art Association. 
MID-WEST 


47TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTIST: OF 
CHICAGO AND VICINITY: THE ART INSTITUT 
OF CHICAGO _ 
March 11-April 25. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Open to artists of Chicago and vicinity. Media 
oil and sculpture. Jury. Prizes totaling $1,850. En’ 
cards due Jan. 18. Work due Feb. 2. Daniel Cavtay 
Rich, Director of Fine Arts. 


1ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
ARTISTS: ART ASSOCIATIONS OF BLOOMINGTON, 
DECATUR, SPRINGFIELD AND CHAMPAIGN- 
BANA : P 
Feb. 21-March 14, Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, Illinois. 
Exhibit will tour. Open to artists of Central Illinois. Ex 
hibit designed to provide opportunity for showing 
artists’ works that are omitted from group shows in 
Louis and Chicago by virtue of geographic locati 
Media: oil, water color, prints and drawings. Pri 
totaling $175. Jury. Entry cards due Jan. 22. Work due 
Feb. 5. Louise Chodat, Sec., Decatur Art Institute. 
CHICAGO DESIGN IN PRINTING: SOCIETY OF 
TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 
May 6-29. Art Center of Chicago, 32 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, Ill. Media: all classifications of printing dor 
during 1942 in Chicago and vicinity. Jury. Certifie 
awards for each classification. Edward F. Sullivan, 230 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTH 4 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP SHOW: THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS 7 
Feb. 26-March 27, The Arts and Crafts Club, 712 Royal 
St., New Orleans, La. Jury. Prize of $250. Entries re: 
ceived on or before Feb. 23. a 


42ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION: THE ART ASSOCIA. 
TION OF NEW ORLEANS 
March 6-31. The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. Open to 
members and those serving in the armed forces of U. 
Media: oils, water colors, sculpture, black and white, 
and crafts. Jury. Prizes totaling over $300. Receivin 
date: Feb. 26. Ethel Hutson, Secretary to the Director 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 


WEST 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, SC - 
TURE, AND CRAFTS BY ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES 
AND VICINITY: LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM 
March 14-April 30. Los Angeles County Museum, Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles, Calif. Open to artists of Los Angele 
and vicinity. Media: oil, sculpture, ceramics, textil 
metal and leather work, and wood carving. Jury. Entry 
cards due March 1. Works due March 2. Louise Balla d, 
Los Angeles County Museum. 


STATE-WIDE ANNUAL ART EXHIBIT:  S. 
CRUZ ART LEAGUE , , 
Jan. 31-Feb. 14, 1943. Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Open to residents of California. Media: oil, water col 
and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 23. Margaret E. Rogers, 99 ‘‘B”’ ey ee Ave 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


k ke * 


